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Suddenly, I’m Welcome! 


“Unless you ve had my experi- 
ence,” says this mother, “you can't 
realize what it means to ring a 
doorbell, and know a warm wel- 
come awaits you. 
“Since I got my Sonotone, the 
world is a new and wonderful 
lace. People no longer seem aloof, 
be friendly and interested in me. 
They're glad to see me. What a joy 
to talk with everyone casually, to 
hear once more without a strain! 
“That day I got my Sonotone was 
the luckiest of my life. Your cour- 
teous and skillful representative 


took a personal interest in my 
needs, then fitted me with an in- 
strument exactly right for me. It 
was so light and tiny I could even 
wear it hidden in my hair! And he 
showed me all about using it. How 
can I ever thank your ‘Mr. Hear- 
ing’ enough?” 


*“Mr. Hearing” in this true reha- 
bilitation report is only one of 
Sonotone’s 800 trained technicians. 
The one nearest you will be glad 
to help you find the hearing aid 
best suited to you, and help you 
return to a useful, happy life. 


SONOTONE. 


“A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing” 








“Mr. Hearing’”* is ready 
_ to help you , 
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grason-stadler company 


psychogalvanometry 
The Model E 664 


The GSAR, a portable psychogalvanometer, permits the applica- 
tion of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms can be obtained 


from patients not responsive to ordinary methods. Classical con- 
ditioning is applied and the resulting GSR is correlated with 
stimulus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record 


produced by the instrument. 





grason-stadler company e@ 15 winthrop street @ west concord @ mass. 
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GATED COMPRESSION* (4 # 


For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 


... creates new 
and better sound patterns 





f WARREN 
: Custom-built 
Professional 

Model 










Serves Any Size Class 
up to 20 





WARREN 
Custom-built 
Portable 








For Use in the 
Home and for 
Small Classes 
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WARREN 
Custom-built 
Desk Model 








as they hear. 
so shall 


























- Spuch Thoupists Here's an Accep' 


Way to Teach Speech 


WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATIC 
units represent a significant advance in the field of aural trai 
ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost 
the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span 
the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Und‘ 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning p1 
ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARRED 
Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptior 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that th 
re “pedagogically superior” 


COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIE 
¢ Microphones * Microphone stands 
* Ceiling and wall booms * Head phones 
¢ Binaural control boxes * Microphone control box 
¢ Cables and connectors * Cartridges and needles 


WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


they speak 





- THERAPEUTIC 
FURNITURE 






Especially Adapted to Individual Training 


sppoopanenenpenasunmmmeaat ae 








The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 











Learning to work with wood 
Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are 
grouped according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building accommo- 
dates the elassrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year aceredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 


by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 scries 
Series IIT Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887, Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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Reading for Deaf Children: A Panel Discussion. Mar- 
garet Breakey, Chairman 


—Use of Standard Textbooks In the Intermediate 
Grades. By Alyce Thomas 


—Audio-Visual Aids in Reading. By Priscilla Pitten- 
ger, Ph.D. 


—Techniques for Developing Reading Skills. By 
Alice A. Kent = 


—Guiding Deaf Children in Following Individual 
Interests in Reading. By Mrs. Irene T. Wasell 


Out of the Quiet Shadows. By Emmylou Krohn 
Book Notes and Reviews 


Leisure Reading for Deaf Children. By Patricia Blair 
Cory 


The Parents Talk It Over with Harriet Montague 
News Notes 
Classified Ads 


COVER 


This month’s cover picture shows classroom use of visual aid at the 
Mary E. Bennett School for the Deaf, Los Angeles. 





From a shout... 





1673 — Earliest hearing aid known was this cigar- 
shaped hearing chamber. With the listener's ear at 
one end, the speaker would shout through the other. 








...to a whisper 


From Trumpets...to Transistor Hearing Aids 


Three hundred years and a world of sound 
apart! With the 17th century hearing cham- 
ber, even a shout would fade away. Today, a 
tiny transistor hearing aid, powered by a 
single, wafer-thin “Eveready” mercury bat- 
tery, delivers even the dimension of a whisper. 

For over half a century, the development 


of more efficient “Eveready” batteries has 
made possible the smaller, lighter hearing 
instruments of today. 

The transistor hearing aid reflects the work 
of scientists, hearing-aid manufacturers, deal- 
ers and battery makers in bringing to the hard 
of hearing a wider world of normal sound. 


1956 —Electronic Transistor Aid, smaller than a 
lighter, is powered by one, tiny “Eveready” mercury 
battery. 


This dime-size “EVEREADY” 
mercury battery operates the 
transistor hearing aid of today! 


The term “EVEREADY” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY « a Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Reading for Deaf Children 


A Panel Discussion Held at the 1956 Suminer Meeting 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, June 18, 1956 
CHAIRMAN: Miss MARGARET BREAKEY, SUPERVISOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
BURLINGAME ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 


Miss BreaKey: The subject of reading 
as it is taught to hearing children has cer- 
tainly had a thorough “going over” in the 
last couple of years. The controversy has 
had its beneficial effects, however, in 
awakening the interest of lay people and 
in causing professional people to re-ex- 
amine the ways in which children learn 
best. We, too, stand to benefit and might 
well re-evaluate our methods of teaching 
reading to deaf children. 

The members of the panel with their 
different backgrounds and wide experience 


have many ideas which cannot fail to bring 
us new insight and real practical help. 

We hope that you in the audience will 
consider yourselves a part of this discus- 
sion and will add your comments or ques- 
tions in either agreement or disagreement 
with anything that has been said in the 
period following the talks of the panel 
members. Sister Anna Rose, our keynote 
speaker, has very kindly consented to join 
the panel at that time." 

I take pleasure in presenting the mem- 
bers of the panel. 


Reading for Deaf Children: A Panel Discussion 


Use of Standard Textbooks 
In the Intermediate Grades 


Atyce THOMAS, SUPERVISING TEACHER 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, RIVE?SIDE 


EFORE beginning my discussion on 

the use of standard textbooks in read- 
ing in the intermediate grades, I believe 
that you should know something about my 
philosophy of reading. 

It is my feeling that reading is a process, 
whether it be innate or acquired. It is 
then our responsibility as teachers to 
develop this process in the form of skills 
so that symbols—printed, written or 
drawn—can be recognized by the reader; 
so that meaningful ideas can be recalled 
or constructed in the reader’s mind and 
then can be made functional in his own 
experiences and needs. 

Reading is not one academic subject but 
rather is incorporated in every subject. We 


1Sister Anna Rose’s keynote address was published 
in the November Volta Review. 
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should remember, then, that reading is not 
limited to any one area alone but that it 
is stimulated in all the areas of a school 
program. 

However, it is the responsibility of a 
teacher of reading to stimulate, develop 
and broaden the reading skills so that they 
become effective for the needs of the in- 
dividual. This, to me, is a most important 
but oftentimes thankless responsibility of 
the teacher. 

Each school should have a well or- 
ganized but flexible reading program 
based on four fundamental requisites: the 
administrators, the teachers, the pupils and 
the instructional materials. 

It is the task of both the adminstrators 
and the teachers to outline the basic aims 
of the reading program; to set up a course 
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of study which, I think, should be in the 
form of a minimum number of definite 
skills to be developed on each level; to 
select a wide variety of instructional ma- 
terials which can be used in an advantage- 
ous manner and can be of most value to 
the pupils in strengthening the skills on 
each level; and then to steer the program 
effectively and guide the use of the ma- 
terials, 


I will not go into the first duty—that of 
setting up the aims for a good reading 
program. I’m sure that we'd all agree on 
the basic aims. But, I would like to hur- 
riedly review some of the skills which 
should be incorporated in the course of 
study for the intermediate grades. 


Improve Reading Skills 


First of all, most of the primary level 
skills should be enriched. Among these 
that I would particularly want broadened 
are: 
1. Establishing sight vocabulary. 
2. Developing word-attack skills. 
3. Promoting sentence and phrase 
meaning. 
4. Associating ideas both from picture 
and print. 
3. Drawing conclusions, 
Recalling story sequence. 
Noting details in picture and story. 
Following directions. 

. Beginning dictionary readiness. 

Then the following skills should be 
developed: 

1. Word meanings—recognizing syn- 
onyms; recognizing antonyms; recogniz- 
ing compounds. 

2. Expanding concepts and understand- 
ings—through new material; through re- 
organization of known material. 

3. Organizing ideas—summarizing; rec- 
ognizing sequence; recognizing subordina- 
tion (which is selecting major and minor 
points or the beginning of our outline 
study). 

4. Interpreting types of materials— 
factual; maps and diagrams; directions; 
puzzles; figurative and idiomatic language; 
descriptive language. 

5. Beginning what I call directed read. 
ing—pointing out sentences to prove a 
point. 
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6. Reading for detail. 

7. Introducing dictionary skills. 

8. Promoting correctness 
expression. 

After these skills are set up, the difficult, 
time-consuming job then begins—that of 
selecting the proper instructional materials. 


in written 


Evaluate Reading Program 


With the aims of the reading program in 
mind, the skills set up, the weaknesses and 
needs of the pupils as well as the types 
and interests of the pupils well at hand, 
all materials available should be brought 
in for examination and be thoroughly 
scrutinized and evaluated. 

Before I go further I should, no doubt, 
tell you that I am strongly opposed even 
to considering the writing of books to be 
used only with the acoustically handi- 
capped. First of all, why segregate our 
group any more? Why deprive them of 
the fun, pleasure and experiences of all 
the books published and written by prom- 
inent and long-time research people in 
the field of reading? And then who will 
rewrite all the materials which the chil- 
dren need to read after they leave our 
classes and schools? I can just hear some 
of you saying: “Well, if she doesn’t believe 
that we should write materials especially 
for our children, then she must be of the 
old, old school and believe in adjusting 
the child to the curriculum or the material 
at hand.” No—definitely not! I do not 
want you to get that idea! Our reading 
program must be geared to the individual 
child. And I feel that if we examine care- 
fully, grope around long enough for and 
thoroughly understand the books pub- 
lished, we can do just this. 


Suitable Books Available 


Many books have been written on a low 
reading level with a high interest level. 
These should all be available for use. 
Many practice readers, inculcating this 
same idea as well as containing shorter 
selections, which is a most important factor 
in the intermediate grades, are being pub- 
lished. These, too, should be available. 
Many classics have been simplified and 
should be in the school or classroom 
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library. Mrs. Crosby, of the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf, made a study of these 
several years ago and a list was published.' 
Since her study was made, many more 


such books have been published. 


Many of our revised basic readers in- 
clude stories of more interest to the older 
children on a low reading level. Some of 
these contain sport stories, stories with an 
element of mystery, stories about T.V. etc., 
all of which are comparatively new to our 
basic readers. Many of the books have had 
their formats changed entirely to appeal 
more effectively to the adolescent child. 
The illustrations are beginning to show 
older-looking children so that the pupils 
will not think the stories are about babies. 
And many of the books have the grade 
level left off the covers. All of these points 
aid us in the selection of books for the 
intermediate grades. 


Vary Reading Program 
Newspaper reading should be initiated 
and developed during these grades. 
The tachistoscope and the control reader 
will add variety and motivation for older 
children on a low reading level, as well 


as speed up sight reading of vocabulary. 


Perhaps a basic reading series should be 
selected for use by a school. Certainly, 
at least one and perhaps two supplemen- 
tary sets should be chosen as no child 
should ever reread the same reader. Then 
all the other suitable sets should be pur- 
chased, as money is available, for use as 
extension readers for stories and para- 
graphs which are about the same unit as 
in the reading which is being directed by 
the teacher. These should be put into the 
reading classrooms, not the school library. 
It is my belief, at least today, that at no 
time should one basic reader be selected 
and used throughout a school—disregard- 
ing students’ interests, backgrounds and 
the particular format of the book as far 
as the children are concerned. Perhaps a 
year ago I would not have made that state- 
ment. I was thoroughly convinced, at that 
time, that we must have a gradual build- 


1Orosby, L. L., “Books of High Interest and Low 
Vocabulary Level to Meet the Needs of Deaf Students 
in Grades Seven through Twelve.” American Annals 
of the Deaf, September 1948. Reprint, 25 cents.. 
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up of vocabulary from year to year and 
that a correlation of vocabulary was of 
the utmost importance in our reading pro- 
gram. True, I changed presentation pro- 
cedures, story development, the actual 
reading techniques and the check-up pro- 
cedures to meet the pupils in the class- 
rooms. But I’m afraid that I was not 
meeting every child within the classroom. 
Now, with all the good materials being 
published, we need not worry so about the 
gradual increase of vocabulary and cor- 
relation of vocabulary as all readers use 
so many of the same words and they have 
all cut down on the number of new words 
introduced each year. In changing from one 
reader to another we do not have the prob- 
lem that we faced a few years ago. Per- 
haps if we had homogeneous groupings 
in every respect we might want to use the 
same series throughout the school, but we 
must take into consideration that most of 
our reading groups are going to be of 
varied abilities, have varied interests and 
come from varied backgrounds. In order 
to meet the needs of all of these groups, I 
believe that we must have many different 
kinds of materials in each classroom. 


Thorough Planning Needed 


The reading teacher, then, has the re- 
sponsibility to know thoroughly all of the 
material she has in her room. She should 
be very familiar with all the suggestions 
in the guidebooks and know just how she 
can adapt these suggestions to her partic- 
ular groupings. She should know the vo- 
cabulary that is in the books. She should 
know all the vocabulary that has been 
taught, and what is coming up and when, 
so that she can use it incidentally when- 
ever possible. She should have her skills 
well in mind. All the experiences that are 
in the reading stories should, whenever 
possible, be made true-to-life experiences 
for the children so that the reading ex- 
perience becomes both meaningful and 
functional. 

I feel that the reading program should 
not end with the intermediate grades but 
should be continued throughout the upper 
grades with perhaps a different type of 
program including periodical and news- 
paper reading, précis writing and much 
clinical type of work. 





In conclusion, I’d like to leave these 
thoughts with you: 

1. We are teaching children, not text- 
books. 

2. Use as many different types of ma- 
terials as necessary to do the job well. 

3. Vary your daily programs in read- 
ing as much as possible with each group 
each school year. 

4. Read as much material as possible 
with each group each school year. 

And when you're feeling as if you’re not 
doing as much as you can with your read- 
ing program, I hope these rules which 


were written many, many years ago will 
give you “the lift” you need: 
1. Read. 
2. Read. 
Read some more. 
Read anything. 
Read about everything. 
Read enjoyable things. 
Read things you yourself enjoy. 
Read and talk about it. 
9. Read very carefully some things. 
10. Read on the run, most things. 
1l. Don’t think about reading. 
12. Just read! 


Reading for Deaf Children: A Panel Discussion 


Audio-Visual Aids in Reading 


PRISCILLA PITTENGER, PH. D. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, SPECIAL EDUCATION 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, SAN FRANCISCO 


N the state of California all persons 

preparing to teach are required to pre- 
sent evidence of specific‘ course work in 
audio-visual aids. Curiously the only ex- 
ception to this requirement is made in the 
case of persons who are preparing to teach 
deaf or severely hard of hearing children 
because these are the only teachers in the 
state who are exempted from holding 
regular elementary or secondary creden- 
tials. Some of the techniques which are 
routinely used in teaching hearing chil- 
dren are seldom used or are conspicuously 
absent from many classrooms of deaf 
children. 


Arouse Curiosity 

Eye-catching bulletin boards, arranged 
to stimulate interest, arouse curiosity, re- 
view learnings, present information, show 
children’s work and introduce new vo- 
cabulary, are usually far less effectively 
used in our schools than they could and 
should be. 

It must be remembered that everything 
which children see and do is a part of 
learning to read and that reading is a 
much wider proposition than understand- 
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ing word meanings. Orientation on an ex- 
periential basis is basic to understanding, 
since reading is a matter of interpretation 
which is entirely individual. 

Let me cite a specific example: In a 
basal series a preprimer has a story of 
children playing in autumn leaves. This 
story is told by pictures. Now I grew up 
in the Middle West where all of October 
was full of the smell of burning leaves, 
the feel of them when you played in them, 
the rustle of them when you walked 
through them, the color of them when you 
looked at them. I knew leaves. Now I 
live in California where there are com- 
paratively few deciduous trees in most 
areas, where there are no trees in some 
areas unless they are lovingly watered, and 
where children do not know autumn 
leaves. Yet our children use these readers. 
Their understanding of the pictures and of 
the activity of the children in the pictures 
is limited by their experience. In most 
places it is possible to rake together some 
leaves (and pods) and permit the children 
to play in them. A series of snapshots of 
this activity brought in and added to the 
pictures in the preprimer would certainly 
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lead to more understanding as well as mak- 
ing re-enactment of the story meaningful. 
The use of any camera, but especially the 
use of a polaroid land camera both inside 
and outside the classroom, leads not only 
to records and recall but also to inter- 
pretation. I know several teachers of the 
deaf who use their cameras often and well. 
I wish every teacher did, and I wish that 
all schools assumed that good cameras and 
film were necessary teaching equipment. 


Use Pictures 

Some of the experience which is neces. 
sary to reading must be vicarious. How 
else does the middle western child learn 
about seashores and beaches? How does 
the West Coast child learn about snow? 
How does the East Coast child learn about 
deserts? How does the citrus area child 
learn about apples or the Washington child 
about oranges? How does the desert child 
learn about rainfall? One picture is worth 
a thousand words, and the use of film- 
strips and moving pictures can teach 
rapidly and well. The preparation for and 
follow-up of the pictures is of paramount 
importance, 

Consider a film on forest fires used to 
teach a safety lesson. While the actual 
viewing of the picture has both pleasure 
and learning involved, it is of limited value 
unless it is followed by some activities 
which demonstrate the principles of fire 
prevention, which teach something about 
fires, and which illustrate the care of fires. 
In California, where forest fires are a 
major problem, this teaching begins with 
very small children; in other areas the 
concepts are built with older children, but 
they must be built. What can the sentence, 
“Forest fires cost the nation millions of 
dollars annually,” mean to the child 
studying geography unless there is sup- 
portive knowledge? 


Use Films 

Perhaps some of you have just made 
your first trip West. Did the desert sur- 
prise you? I was thirty years old when I 
first saw it, and it did not look at all as I 
expected. My concept of a desert was built 
on pictures of gentlemen in white robes 
sitting on camels in the midst of the 
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Sahara, and nobody ever showed me that 
our miles of desert have some vegetation. 
This could have been done a long time ago 
with comparative films to support my 
reading. 

Nothing makes so clear to a teacher that 
children really understand an activity or 
topic as a picture or mural or model or 
diorama which the children produce, and 
nothing requires the children to clarify. 
organize and present their knowledge in 
a more telling way. Such visual materials 
as these should be outgrowths of reading 
and language and should lead to further 
reading and language. The recapitulation 
of story-telling, of field trips, of class ex- 
periences, of experimenis can be best ac- 
complished in this way. 


Build Experience 

The strongest base for a good reading 
program lies in the building of experience 
and concepts. One can interpret printed 
pages only in the light of what one knows. 
Words in print are only guidelines to 
thought. Every individual makes his own 
interpretation of materials he reads, and 
the breadth of his background knowledge 
is the exact prescription for his efficiency 
in interpretation. The effective use of 
visual aids is therefore of major impor- 
tance in the broadening of experience. 

My father used to say that deaf children 
were entitled to everything beautiful, or 
with eye-appeal that could be brought to 
them. In the past seven years I have 
had many opportunities to visit classrooms 
where hearing children are being taught, 
as well as a great many classrooms for 
deaf children. Many teachers in both 
groups are doing a fine job in the area 
of making their classrooms have “eye-ap- 
peal.” They take the time to organize and 
re-organize bulletin boards and displays 
so that they attract attention and interest, 
and they develop enthusiasm on the part 
of children for planning and organizing 
similar projects. Some value in a purely 
aesthetic sense would accrue to these 


activities, but the primary value is in the 
learning which they stimulate. We should 
be moving toward an objective which en- 
courages every teacher of every child to 
do the best job in this particular of which 
she is or can become capable. 









Reading for Deaf Children: A Panel Discussion 


Techniques for Developing Reading Skills 


Auice A. KENT 
SuPERVisoR, Day CLASSES FOR THE DEAF 
East CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ECHNIQUES here are taken to mean 
4 those procedures and methods used by 
the teacher to help the pupil to arrive at 
the ultimate goal of reading; that is, such 
a complete comprehension and understand- 
ing of reading that he is motivated to the 
point of asking or seeking help when he 
does not understand what he reads. 


Teacher Preparation 


The first point in procedure lies with the 
preparation of the teacher herself. 

Has she prepared herself to present the 
particular day’s lesson to these individual 
children? 

Even though she has taught the third 
unit in “Hello, David” to seven previous 
classes of children, she needs to look at the 
unit, before class time, with the needs of 
this year’s class in mind. 

She needs to list the words that she 
thinks will need to be taught and the ex- 
pressions that may be foreign to a deaf 
child. One of our new books this’ year 
mentioned a river boat that stuck its nose 
into the bank. None of the children in the 
class had been taught the meaning of bank 
in relation to a river, or nose in relation to 
a boat. 

Try to remove vocabulary difficulties 
such as these before they are encountered. 

Does the day’s lesson plan provide for 
some growth and success for each indivi- 
dual child and an opportunity for him to 
do his best work? 

Children who experience repeated fail- 
ures, as well as those who are bored by a 
lack of challenge, are likely to become dis- 
cipline problems. Only in a utopian school 
are classes so well graded as to eliminate 
this need for differential planning of exer- 
cises and assignments. In evaluating a 
child’s progress ask the question: “Is he 
doing better than he was?” Do not ask “Is 
he doing as well as Jack?” 

Classroom seating can help solve some 
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of the problems that these individual dif- 
ferences pose. 

A slow methodical child may be com- 
pletely thrown if he is sitting next to a 
child who races through written exercises 
with speed and ease. And the child who is 
slow at getting ideas will gain a great deal 
by sitting in a good position to catch the 
facial expressions and remarks of a child 
whose comprehension is broad and quick. 

Careful selections of books and materials 
that are neither too easy nor too hard will 
foster the love of reading. 

Remember at all times that a thorough 
knowledge of language structure and com- 
prehension through reading go hand in 
hand. 

The second point of consideration is 
the type of materials used in developing 
specific reading skills in preschool and 
early elementary grades. 


The Reading Readiness Program 


Reading readiness is an input period 
of actual experiences and picture study for 
developing comprehension before children 
are ready for print. It must be more than 
a period of learning labels for objects. It 
must be an organized building of concepts 
of words based on actual experiences work- 
ing toward good reading practices. 

In the teacher’s materials a large picture 
might represent the main thought of an 
activity such as: Our Fish, Raking Leaves, 
Our Wagon, Bathing the Doll. Where pos- 
sible these experiences should duplicate 
ones that children will read about later in 
their primers. 

Four or five smaller pictures might rep- 
resent what happened during the experi- 
ence. These should be mounted on cards so 
that children can arrange them from left 
to right in a Plymouth chart in the order in 
which the events occurred. Examples—We 
went to a pet shop; A woman caught three 
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fish; Barbara put some water in the bow]; 
Dennie fed the fish. 

These pictures can be used for further 
comprehension of verb meanings by hav- 
ing children match such things as: (1) A 
picture of a girl feeding an apple to a 
horse, to the one of Dennie feeding fish; 
(2) A boy catching a firefly, to the woman 
catching a fish. 

Each child should have a loose-leaf note- 
book of experiences. These can be used 
for recall and repetition of language and 
vocabulary. Example—Find in your book 
where: we gave the doll a bath; we saw a 
bird; we fingerpainted. These notebooks 
make a good collection of material for re- 
view work at home and parents are urged 
to keep similar notebooks during vacation 
for children to bring back to school. 


Remember that when we read we not 
only use our eyes, but also draw upon the 
vast background of concepts formed from 
actual experiences. A page of pictures in 
a child’s notebook of words encountered 
in an experience will help him to organize 
and retain his concepts of words. 


Using Charts in Classroom 


Speech charts can be built up by placing 
cards in Plymouth charts according to the 
Yale charts order. This allows for nu- 
merous exercises such as the matching of 
pictures to the first consonant of a word. 
Later, cards with capital letters and script 
can be matched to these small letters. Word 
charts of printed words listed under initial 
sounds can be made for the early words 
perfected in speech. Word recognition ex- 
ercises can also be worked out. Children 
love to do this from directions written on 
the blackboard, such as: Draw a bowl. 


Flannel boards used in connection with 
action work have been found to be a good 
reading exercise for beginning readers. 
After a child has performed an action, an- 
other makes a seritence on the flannel board 
with printed cards. By placing the Fitz- 
gerald key language headings at the top of 
the flannel board this becomes a good 
blending of language and reading. 

One device that has proved to have value 
in motivating reading is to reserve a spot 
on the blackboard for directions for indi- 
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vidual children to follow. This includes the 
usual classroom duties such as: Nancy, 
feed the fish; Eddie, put chalk in the black- 
board liner; David, pick up all the chalk 
at three o’clock. I like to include here tasks 
that are considered to be a special privilege, 
such as: Emma, please mail the letter on 
my desk.’ This technique has proved valu- 
able this year in helping to bring a very 
shy child out of her shell. 

General directions can also be included 
for the entire class, such as: Sharpen your 
pencils and put your spelling notebook on 
top of your desk. Many of our parents 
have blackboards at home on which they 
put similar material. 

Carefully planned charts play an im- 
portant part in reading development: some 
recall class experiences; some give prac- 
tice in verb forms; others may stress pro- 
nouns or adjectives. I like especially simple 
charts that build concepts of words and 
ideas that will be encountered many times 
in social studies. 

A chart on Lincoln, which we have used 
with eight and nine year olds, contains the 
following three sentences: Abraham Lin- 
coln was a wonderful president of our coun- 
try. He was born in Kentucky in a log 
cabin on February 12, 1809. Lincoln was 
everybody’s friend. 

From this we hope to build a feeling for 
why this man was famous; that he lived in 
the past; the kind of man he was; and to 
plant the seed for the concept of our coun- 
try to include the life of a great man. 

Sample types of exercises that may be 
used with such a chart include: 


I. DEFINITIONS: 
What Means: 


. a small house 
. a part of a tree 
3. very fine 
4. was a new baby 
5. some one you like 
. the land where 


we live 


. a month 

. a year 

. a day 

. a state 

. the boss or leader 
2. all of the people 

. a man’s name 

. Lincoln’s birthday 


(cabin) 
(log) 
(wonderful) 
(was born) 
(friend) 


(our country) 


(February) 

(1809) 

(12) 

(Kentucky) 
(president) 
(everybody) 
(Abraham Lincoln) 
(February 12, 1809) 
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- MULTIPLE CHOICE: 
1. Lincoln was born 


in Ohio 
in Washington 
in Kentucky 
2. He was 

friendly 
selfish 
unfriendly 

He was born 
February 21st 
February 22nd 
February 12th 


president 
alive 
not living 

. Lincoln was president of RSET 
The United States of Americ 
South America 
Canada 


. THOUGHT PROVOKING QUESTIONS: 


1. Do you think Lincoln was rich or poor 
when he was a boy? 
Why do you think so? 
2. Do you think he was lazy or hard work- 
ing? 
Why? 
. Do you think he was friendly or un- 
friendly? 
Why? 
. FACT FINDING: 
1. Where was Lincoln born? 
2. When was he born? 
3. Why was he famous? 
. TRUE OR FALSE STATEMENTS: 
. Lincoln is alive now. 
. Lincoln was born in Kentucky. 
. Kentucky is a state. 
. February is a state. 
. Lincoln was born in a city. 
Lincoln was born in the country. 
. A log is rather rough. 
. A log is very smooth. 
. February is the second month of the 
year. 
. Lincoln was born in a small house. 
Lincoln was not a good president. 
. Lincoln had many friends. 
. February 12th is Lincoln’s birthday. 
. Lincoln was a wonderful president. 
Teacher-prepared materials provide a 
warmth and integration with the interests 
of the particular children being taught that 
no prepared text or workbook can dupli- 
cate. However they should not be allowed 
to monopolize the time allotted to reading 
to the exclusion of the reading of books. 
As children move into regular textbooks 
and subject matter brings an ever-widening 
vocabulary, comprehension continues to be 
the chief aim. Exercises must be devised 
to help children arrive at unknown word 
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meanings from the context of a passage. 
Language drills play an important part 
here. A thorough understanding of sen- 
tence structure is essential. Use of the dic- 
tionary, punctuation meanings, word fam- 
ilies, opposites, verb forms, and all parts 
of speech need to be studied. 


Preparation For Reading 


A general outline to cover the reading 
of a new unit or story such as the main 
Weekly Reader story should include in- 
troduction and preparation, actual reading, 
and application of the material read. 

The introduction and preparation may 
include the viewing of pictures or films 
pertaining to the subject. New vocabulary 
and unfamiliar phrases should be taught. 
Class discussions should permit the chil- 
dren to tell of any experiences they may 
have had related to the topic. Sometimes 
we read the topic together orally, discuss- 
ing as we go. When the material is simple 
enough children read by themselves silently. 

While hearing aids are used at all times, 
at this time specific auditory training prac- 
tice is given. 


Application of the materials may take 
many forms. 

1. Written exercises such as those de- 
scribed for the Lincoln chart may be used. 

2. The story may be dramatized. 

3. Many of the stories that occur in 
readers adapt themselves to shadow plays. 


4. Sand table projects may be con- 
structed. 


5. Bulletin boards will encourage chil- 
dren to bring in material they find in maga- 
zines or newspapers related to the story. 


6. Library books and supplementary 
stories on the topic should be available to 
the children. 


7. Summarizing stories or articles read 
in simple connected language. 

We can grind away at the job; grind our 
teeth over the difficulties encountered; lose 
ground and gain ground. We may think 
we have laid the proper groundwork for 
intelligent reading, but we still have to pro- 
vide a clear concept of the word ground in 
the particular setting in which it occurs in 
order to have the deaf child read with 
comprehension. 
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Reading for Deaf Children: A Panel Discussion 


Guiding Deaf Children in Following 
Individual Interests in Reading 


Mrs. IRENE T. WASELL 
Mary E. BENNETT SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


HIS is a very absorbing subject and in 

order not to be carried away on only 
one phase of the topic, I have outlined my 
paper into three parts: (1) Finding and 
developing individual interests; (2) Guid- 
ing these interests in the daily reading pro- 
gram; (3) Aids and methods found help- 
ful in guiding interests into independent 
reading. 

Part I 

Finding and developing individual in- 
terests. 

Before a child can develop an interest 
in reading, he must show an interest in 
something. I would say that our primary 
aim is to find each child’s natural interest. 
With some deaf children finding a natural 
interest is easily and quickly done. We 
have some children who are interested in 
almost everything. We have others who 
go along being passively cooperative in all 
classroom events and then suddenly show- 
ing an intense interest in something the 
teacher brings to the group. This is the 
spark the teacher has been looking for and 
she guides and correlates that interest into 
reading. 

This aim of looking for natural interests 
can not appear as such in our lesson plans. 
It is more of an awareness or alertness on 
the part of the teacher every day in every 
lesson. However, the teacher who is look- 
ing for a natural spark of interest will 
more than likely find it and develop it to 
the best advantage. We do have more spe- 
cific aims, in creating new interests, ex- 
panding and enriching those the children 
already have. This is a vital stage for most 
children. The teacher is forever providing 
new experiences and information. 

If you have never tasted avocados, you 
don’t know whether you like them or not. 
Children have potential interests which 
may not show up until the teacher has 
given them a taste of knowledge and ex- 
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periences. Let us not be too idealistic, how- 
ever. Not everyone will like avocados; and 
not every child will respond with equal 
enthusiasm to an experience or lesson. 
That is one reason we provide such a vari- 
ety of experiences. But don’t be disturbed, 
for while you may see little response at the 
time, you may be laying a foundation of 
experiences and learning which will blos- 
som in a more advanced grade. With 
greater readiness and maturity on the part 
of the child, we in the upper grades often 
reap what the teachers in the lower grades 
have sown. 

Many interests are stimulated by family 
activities and the home _ environment. 
Family outings, trips, comic books, movies 
and television provide some of these stimu- 
lating experiences. 

As for comic books, let us make use of 
the good ones. I know of no better source 
for everyday expressions and idiomatic 
phrases than the comic strips. I also think 
it is part of our responsibility to guide the 
children toward the selectivity of good 
comic books, of which there are a large 
number. 

As for television, I think all will agree 
that it has a potent influence upon deaf 
children. In making a survey of my fifth 
grade class this year, I was pleased to find 
the television programs which topped the 
list of favorites were “Lassie,” “Rin Tin 
Tin,” “You Asked For It,” “I Love Lucy,” 
and “Disneyland.” Lassie had the lead by 
far and probably accounts for the many 
books of dog stories checked out of the 
library this year. 

And if you haven’t used the idea or 
theme of the television program $64,000 
question for a reading check-up, or for a 
review test in vocabulary, or geography, 
you are missing a wonderful method for 
stimulating studying and reading; and also 
you are missing a lot of fun. 





Part Il 
Guiding these interests in the daily read- 
ing program, 


After interests have been found or de- 
veloped, they can be injected into the 
reading program. Our reading program 
usually consists of four types of lessons. 

1. The experience or chart story type 
of reading lesson. To me the chart story 
is an excellent way to bring in individual 
interests and to create new ones. The chart 
story is flexible and can be based on any- 
thing from a trip to hot rods. It is my 
personal opinion that no deaf child ever 
outgrows the chart story type of reading 
lesson. What happens is that the chart 
story outgrows the chart rack and we find 
ourselves typing instead of printing. 

2. The second type of reading lesson in 
our program is the study-type reading les- 
son, the general aim being to teach chil- 
dren to find and learn certain facts and 
information through reading. Finding in- 
formation about a subject they show in- 
terest in, is a good starting point. As 
Betts states in Foundations of Reading 
Instruction: “No facets of language, es- 
pecially reading, can be developed in isola- 
tion from facts . . . Since a pupil cannot 
just read ‘reading’ but must read about 
something, reading is a process rather 
than a subject. A significant part of this 
notion is that reading skills, abilities, at- 
titudes, and information are developed in 
a ‘reading-to-learn’ situation rather than a 
‘learning-to-read’ situation.” 

3. The third type of reading lesson is 
that of developing reading skills. I agree 
that reading skills can be developed in a 
“reading-to-learn” situation. Let’s also 
keep in mind that we are building lan- 
guage. How fast we can develop reading 
skills depends greatly on how fast we can 
build language skills. Therefore, in guid- 
ing deaf children to follow their individual 
interests in reading we meet one of our 
biggest problems. The problem is one of 
trying to close the gap between language 
and reading ability and their interest; to 
increase their reading ability so that they 
can read about things they are interested 
in. The teacher of the deaf must develop 
all the reading skills which other teachers 
develop, plus spending an unmeasurable 
amount of time on the meaning of phrases 
which the deaf tend to take so analytically, 
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such as by and by, on and on, time and 
again, fast asleep or sound asleep. How 
many hours have we spent in trying to give 
some meaning to vocabulary involving 
sounds the children hear? Examples-— 
a squeaking door, the howling wind, the 
tinkle of a bell, the tick of a watch, the roar 
of ocean waves, the sound of rustling 
leaves. 


Reading For Pleasure 


4. The fourth type of reading in our 
program is the pleasure or independent 
reading period. Perhaps it is this period 
in which we can do most in guiding the 
deaf to follow their individual interests in 
reading. The other three types of reading 
lessons are teacher-organized and control- 
led. We are gratified when there is a 
carryover from these organized reading 
lessons into the independent reading stage. 
However, with many deaf children reading 
stops with the organized lessons unless 
some individual guidance is planned. Some 
factors I think important in this planning 
are: 

(a) Lots of books of various types and 
interests should be ,available. 

(b) Child must experience some a- 
mount of success in reading independently. 

(c) The transfer must be gradual and 
interpretive help given. 

(d) Independent reading should be 
encouraged early in simple manner and 
correlated with other lessons. 

(e) Give children a chance to read for 
pleasure. We are so inclined to build vo- 
cabulary before reading, guide them 
through the story, check at the end for 
comprehension, that we find we have built 
dependence rather than independence in 
reading. Please do not misunderstand me, 
I believe we must build vocabulary, guide 
the children through stories, and we have 
to check comprehension in our organized 
reading lessons. But I also believe chil- 
dren must have equal instruction for in- 
dependent reading. We should teach them 
that they can get much from a story with- 
out knowing every word. We could teach 
in reading what we teach in general lip- 
reading, to get the main idea of the story. 
We must encourage them to ask questions 
about something they do not understand, 
a reversal of our procedure in other read- 
ing lessons, when we ask all the questions. 
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Part Il 


Aids and methods which have been help- 
ful in guiding individual interests in 
pleasure reading. 

The written book reports have been a 
great help to me in planning individual 
guidance. The forms for the report are 
mimeographed so that they have an out- 
line to follow. I would like to read one 
report as a sample. 


Title of book: (One Morning in Maine) 
Author: (R. McClasky) 

The main characters in the story: (Sal, 
Jane, mother and father) 

What the book was about: (When Sal lost 
her first tooth, she learned that animals 
lose their teeth too. Birds do not have 
teeth) 

Why I liked the book: (It was easy to read 
and it was a good story. It has very good 
pictures of a harbor) 

The part that I liked best: (Sal & her father 
digging clams. I learned that if the clams 
are too small you must put them back in 
the sand.) 


Name Date 


The following questions have been very 


helpful to me: Why did you like this book? 


What part did you like best? After two or 
three reports one begins to see a pattern of 
likes and interests which helps in suggest- 
ing other books. The book report chart 
was another help. This chart lists each 
child’s name and several blank spaces ap- 
pear after the names. When a child com- 
pletes a story book report, a picture of a 
book cover is pasted opposite his name. 
There is nothing new about such a chart 
but it was helpful in that it stimulated the 
desire to write the book report, for the 
written book report was optional and not 
required. I had two main reasons for 
starting the written report and chart: To 
try to guide some children in selecting 
library books more within the range of 
their reading ability; to try to guide some 
children in broadening their selection of 
books to include stories. 

There are some children who need to 
realize they can learn much on their own 
through reading. There are some who need 
an extra push into independent reading. 
The question card has been helpful in 
meeting these needs. The question card 
has a definite place, either on the bulletin 
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board or reading table. The question card 
may look like this: 





Do you know what a woodchuck is? 
Do you know where woodchucks live? 
Read: “Science All About Us” 
Pages 145-147 





This has proven popular with many. Just 
be sure you allow five minutes or more to 
discuss the question of the day. This is not 
a new idea but for some children I have 
seen this little method open up new enthusi- 
asms and interest, and develop confidence. 

The idea of putting stories the children 
have written about a picture, into a book 
form is something we have all done for 
years. However, it might be a new idea 
to some of you to use a photograph al- 
bum with double plastic removeable pages. 
No pasting needs to be done and the stories 
can be changed making a complete new 
book. New pictures and stories can re- 
place those they have read. It is a book 
which is not only versatile but has proven 
to be most popular with the children as 
they love to read each other’s stories as 
well as their own. The book also takes a 
lot of wear as the children are allowed to 
take it home. I might: add the parents 
enjoy reading the stories too. 

There are many other helps and methods 
which could be discussed, such as story- 
telling. Mrs. Cory’s book reviews which 
appear in the Volta Review are a tremen- 
dous aid for busy teachers. I don’t think 
we can ever have too many methods or 
approaches up our sleeve when dealing 
with the problems of guiding individual 
interests in reading. None of the methods 
or ideas suggested will work with all chil- 
dren. We have to have a variety of ap- 
proaches and methods and hope that one 
of them will get the desired results. This 
does not mean we use a “hit and miss” 
procedure; a term I’m not too fond of be- 
cause it implies there is no forethought or 
planning and we must spend hours in 
planning. Nor do F care for the term 
“trial and error” as this implies someone 
made a mistake which is not necessarily 
the case. I like the term they use in the 
medical field. “The patient did not respond 
to therapy.” If a child does not respond 
to a certain approach or method let us 

(Continued on page 451) 
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Out of the Ouiet Shadows 


EMMYLOU KROHN 


IKE spoke only three words today: 
“a—yellow—plate.” Not too audible, 
yet recognizable; and | stood in awe, tears 
coming to my eyes. I was witnessing a 
modern miracle. Mike is a “child of the 
auiet shadows”—deaf, blind and without 
speech. But now Mike is learning to talk. 
I watched in humble silence as his 
teacher, who was at his side, placed a 
yellow plastic table setting before him. 
With one of Mike’s hands on her face and 
lips, she guided his other hand to the posi- 
tion of each object, to orient him to their 
place on the table as she spoke their names. 
When he knew their positions, she 
rubbed his forefinger across the Braille 
card which read “a yellow plate.” Then, 
unfalteringly, he located the plastic plate, 
not touching the other items on the table. 
Again, with his hand on her face, she 
asked him to say the words after her. A 
simple request for a boy of twelve! Nor- 
mally, yes, but for Mike it meant a valiant 
effort. He caressed the face of his teacher 
over and over again as she repeated the 
phrase. Then, with her reassuring hand 
on his chin, she helped him maneuver it 
and to guide his tongue to correct sound 
positions with her fingertips. As his sensi- 
tive fingers responded to her facial vibra- 
tions, he mimicked her in his own strug- 
gling way. The sound came forth: “a— 
yellow—plate.” 

The teacher half apologetically remarked 
to me: “He is having trouble with his ‘y’ 
sound.” He was having trouble! I re- 
membered that one of mv own young 
children who could see and hear so clearly 
had had quite a struggle to master the 
word yellow. 

Pupil and teacher continued working to- 
gether. Then, clearly and quite distinctly 
we heard the phrase “a yellow plate.” The 
teacher expressed her joy to Mike, and he 
responded by clapping his hands wildly 
and embracing her. 





hearing, lives on a farm near Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
This article is a record of her first impression gained 
from a visit to the Iowa State School for the Deaf. 
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It was almost like witnessing a creation, 
for the power of speech to which Mike 
was awakening would bring new life into 
his world. 

To learn to understand speech through 
the fingertips, and then in turn to repro- 
duce it, is no easy task. The word patience 
seems entirely inadequate to indicate the 
years of perseverance needed to learn how 
to say even one simple word acceptably. 
But eager youngsters, happy in their sur- 
roundings, are making this effort. Great 
are the rewards of success. Most amazing 
to me is the patience and love of the 
dedicated teachers. 

Although I had seen and heard this 
wonder of the spoken word, I could only 
know by inference the countless hours, 
weeks and years of preparation that had 
made this possible. Speech is not an easy 
accomplishment for one who is both deaf 
and blind. 

I was a visitor today at the Iowa School 
for the Deaf at Council Bluffs. The school 
is under the direction of the superintend- 
ent, Lloyd E. Berg. Miss Mabel Talbot, 
the principal-teacher in the deaf-blind de- 
partment of the school has become widely 
known for her work and teaching methods 
in this field. There are only 61 deaf-blind 
children attending schools in the United 
States. 


More Teachers Are Needed 


There are few teachers qualified for 
work with the deaf-blind, and the schools 
which do have the facilities must neces- 
sarily limit the registrations. Many af- 
flicted children remain at home waiting 
until a school vacancy occurs. Because the 
training period in the school covers many 
years, vacancies are rare. The waiting list 
grows.” 

Mike is a pupil in the deaf-blind depart- 
ment at Iowa School for the Deaf. He was 
born on a farm in Iowa—it could have 


*Editor's 
there are 


According to the latest reports 
approximately 70 additional deaf-blind 
children who should be in school. There are now 
seven schools in the U. S. which have an organized 
department for the deaf-blind. 


note: 
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been my own farm home. He is the third 
child in a family of ten. His brothers and 
sisters are healthy normal children. Mike’s 
mother contracted German measles in the 
early stages of this third pregnancy. As 
a result, the baby was born deaf and blind. 


Seven Happy Years at School 


Mike has now spent seven happy and 
progressive years at school. The first years 
were a period of orientation and develop- 
ment in the social amenities that normal 
children acquire naturally. He learned 
such things as eating habits, toilet train- 
ing and the art of dressing. The most im- 
portant thing that happened to Mike in 
those early years was that he learned the 
touch of a friendly hand and formed a 
close personal association with his teacher 
—an association that has developed into a 
deep understanding trust. 

As he accepted the transition from home 
to school life he began to respond to situa- 
tions, and then his training began. During 
this time Mike has made great accomplish- 
ments for a child who can neither see nor 
hear. He can count, I learned. Not very 
far, but what he has learned has a prac- 
tical value in its application to the therapy 
program. 

In another part of the room a teacher 
was helping Danny with his numbers. 
Twelve-year-old Danny comes from a 
large midwestern city. Until he was seven 
he had normal sight and hearing. Then 
tubercular meningitis left him blind and 
deaf. During the next five years he spent 
some time in a hospital and the rest at 
home in inactivity and without any train- 
ing. He was only a name on a waiting 
list. 

A few months ago a vacancy occurred 
and he came to the Iowa School. During 
the idle years following his illness, Dan- 
ny’s speech had retrogressed into a child- 
ish jargon. His memory of boyhood 
activities faded away. Miss Talbot sad- 
dened as she spoke of those five lost years. 
But, since his responses are so keen, she 
also spoke of a promising future for him. 

The shock and uncomprehending be- 
wilderment at the fate that had befallen 
him, plus the added confusion of the transi- 
tion to residential school life, had turned 
Danny into a wild little animal. Occasion- 
ally during my visit evidence of that 
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frightened creature would pop out and he 
would crawl under his desk to hide, or 
beat his hands against the wall in what 
seemed to be his resentment of the human 
race. A soft touch of the teacher’s hand 
would calm him and he would be a little 
boy again. “But it is hard,” his teacher 
explained, “for he doesn’t remember how 
little boys act; he never sees nor hears 
one.” 

Danny was working at his numbers. He 
was using a simple training aid, a small 
board with four wooden pegs of different 
heights. The short peg held one spool; the 
next, two; then three. The tallest peg held 
four spools. Danny was learning to count. 
Not the “one, two, three, four” counting 
chant of normal three year olds, but rather 
the laborious placement and adjusting of 
symbols to which his sensitive fingers must 
respond. When this basic skill is mastered, 
he can go on to further training and other 
activities, 

Mildred had mastered the spools. She 
was now threading beads in an intricate 
pattern of four white round beads, two 
long blue beads, two white, two blue and 
four white again. She had no conception 
of color but worked the pattern by count- 
ing the shaped beads. The color only 
served to make the pattern clearer to our 
sight. 

Mike had already had pattern studies in 
beadwork and in weaving. He is now hav- 
ing daily work with his speech. I saw no 
evidence of spelling into the hand as I had 
read of in the stories about Helen Keller. 
I was told that all communication and the 
teaching of speech is done by using the 
vibration method. It has proved highly 
successful and rewarding. 

In another room a speech therapist was 
helping little Jimmy with vowel sounds. 
Again, here was the constant repetition of 
a sound by the instructor, with Jimmy’s 
hand on her face feeling the vibrations. 
Then the teacher’s gentle assistance in 
manipulating Jimmy’s own chin and mouth 
to repeat her sound. Such happy grunts 
and noises came from Jimmy when he re- 
ceived the praise: “Good, good.” If he 
couldn’t quite meet her demands, his hand 
would slip from the therapist’s face—on 
around her neck for a quick hug and a 
moment of reassurance. 

All through the school there was a con- 
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tinual show of love and affection between 
the teachers and the children. There was 
praise for accomplishments and encourage- 
ment over the hard spots. And always 
ready were the gentle embrace or kiss and 
reassuring words. 

Mike has learned to read Braille and is 
now learning to use the Braille type ma- 
chine. Miss Talbot remarked that each day 
with Mike brings new responses that open 
paths to reach new goals. 

It had only recently been noticed that 
Mike had a slight perception of color and 
every effort was being made to develop that 
sensitivity. That is why he was working 
with his yellow objects when I visited the 
school today. In these past seven years 
Mike has learned many things. With the 
teacher’s constant alertness to his respon- 
ses, and her enduring love and encourage- 
ment, Mike’s future holds some promise. 

“What does the future hold for Mike 
and the others?” I asked of Mr. Berg, in 
the administration building lounge. 

His reply was to explain the threefold 
program for deaf-blind children. The 


first objective is to make them socially ac- 
ceptable. Then they are given a method of 


communication within their ability. The 
final phase is to give to each a manipula- 
tive skill which is possible for him. 

For the children I saw at the Iowa school 
this first objective has been attained. The 
children can dress themselves and can eat 
at the table with others. At recess time the 
children found their way to their lockers 
for coats, Older deaf children, serving as 
“big brothers,” assisted them to the campus 
playground. Here, although they did not 
join in the sports of the others, they were 
with other children and were accepted by 
them. 

I could see that for these children to be 
socially acceptable was an achievement in 
itself. Social conduct is acquired by imita- 
tion of others. Imitation depends upon a 
method of communication. For these 
children the means of communication is 
being developed. 

“We hope to teach each one a manipula- 
tive skill so that he may become at least 
partially self-supporting either at home or 
in a sheltered workshop,” Mr. Berg con- 
tinued. “Various handcrafts and trades are 
taught here at our school. As for the 
future, nothing definite is assured. Another 
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Helen Keller? Perhaps not, but we like to 
think it is not beyond the realm of our 
possibilities.” 


Mike is progressively reaching these 
goals as outlined by Mr. Berg. His story 
is not typical, as nothing about a school 
for the deaf-blind can be termed typical. 
Each child has his own characteristics and 
abilities. Some respond to light and shad- 
ows, some have a slight object or color 
perception, some have a degree of usable 
sight or usable hearing. Seldom do two 
children have the same physical attributes. 
Home background and training share in 
making each child an individual. They are 
treated as individuals, and nearly all the 
training and teaching is done on an in- 
dividual basis. 


Miss Talbot has a staff of seven spe- 
cially trained qualified teachers who know 
each child intimately and affectionately. 
“Teacher” is a term applied individually 
or collectively to those who work with 
these children. 


I had had very little previous contact 
with any state school, and had always 
imagined that such institutions would re- 
flect a cold impersonal attitude toward the 
residents. But, as I sat in the school and 
observed the bond of mutual understand- 
ing between children and teachers, I knew 
that if such misfortune should befall a 
child of mine, I would feel secure in the 
knowledge that his future would be guided 
by such capable and loving hands. 


As I left, I stopped back at Mike’s chair 
to say goodbye and found him bending 
over, his head nearly touching the ground. 
tie was waving his hands in a grotesque 
manner. I asked the teacher what he 
might be doing. The reply was simple: 
“Mike is sensitive to light and shadow. He 
is playing with a sunbeam on the floor.” 
Strange? Not at all, for hadn’t I seen my 
own little one chase his shadow across the 
yard? 

This evening as I went upstairs to say 
goodnight to my three normal healthy 
children, I knelt with them and prayed that 
I might be ever mindful of my blessings. 
But a most fervent, heartfelt prayer did I 
offer for those teachers who have dedi- 
cated their services of love to bring light, 
words and music into the souls of these 
children. 





Book Notes 


Voice and Speech Patterns of the Hard of 
Hearing, by Jacques Paul Penn, Ph.D. 
Acta Oto-Laryngologica, Supplementum 
124. Stockholm, 1955. 69 pages. 


Dr. Penn’s investigation deals with the 
relationship of speech defects to type of 
hearing loss; namely, conductive and 
perceptive. He hopes that his study will 
be significant to the field of otology, and 
other professional groups, as another tool 
in the diagnosis of hearing loss. 

This research was carried on at the New 
York Regional Office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration during the years 1951-1952. 
The sample of 100 conductive and 100 
perceptive deafened males was derived 
from a population of 671 conductive and 
1086 perceptive hypacusic veterans. 

Subjects were chosen between the ages 
of 18 and 55—with at least eight years 
of education. Loss in the better ear (in 
excess of 30db) was in existence for a 
minimum of two years. Since the onset 
of deafness, the subjects had not received 
speech training or worn hearing aids. 
They manifested no gross foreign or re- 
gional overlays, and had no_ physical 
anomalies of the speech mechanism. None 
were suspected of non-organic losses. 

Tests administered included pure tone 
audiometry, speech audiometry, — the 
Doerfler-Stewart test, otological and psy- 
chological examinations, and a speech and 
voice test. Average decibel loss by pure 
tone audiometry was used in the analyses. 
Results showed that 95 percent of the con- 
ductive and 75 percent of the perceptive 
cases had air audiograms which were essen- 
tially “flat.” 

The author compares the conductive and 
perceptive groups for presence or absence 
of 42 voice and speech deviations. Among 
other conclusions he states that: “The fol- 
lowing phonatory and phonetic aberra- 
tions may serve as differentiating diagnos- 
tic symptoms in perceptive hypacusia; 
‘excessive volume, ‘nasal quality,’ ‘poor 
mobility of the articulators, ‘strident 
quality,’ ‘monotonous pitch,’ ‘rapid rate,’ 
‘audible breathing,’ ‘general vowel confu- 
sion, ‘omission of high-frequency con- 
sonants in consonantal clusters,’ “uncon- 
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scious phonation’ and deviations of the 
phonemes . . . The following phonatory 
and phonetic aberrations may serve as dif- 
ferentiating diagnostic symptoms in con- 
ductive hypacusia: ‘denasal quality,’ ‘weak 
volume,’ ‘unvoiced, weak or omitted final 
consonants’ and deviations of the phonemes 
‘m’ and ‘n’” (page 60). 

Two defects of voice and speech (“stri- 
dent quality,” and “distortions of the 
phoneming”) do not appear in the above 
stated conclusions, since they were not 
pertinent to the investigator’s comparisons. 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
these appeared in both conductive and 
perceptive groups with a high per cent 
of incidence—and in approximately equal 
proportions. 

Teachers of speech will be interested, 
no doubt, in the numerous, extensive and 
detailed sections of hypothetical explana- 
tions of findings. Dr. Penn bases these on 
a survey of the literature and clinical ex- 
perience. The reader can enter into this 
exploration with his own personal theories 
and find satisfaction in the stimulation of 
thought. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Penn was not 
able to controi his two samples more ade- 
quately. From Table II it can be seen that 
there is a statistically significant difference 
between the air losses for the perceptive and 
conductive groups. This makes it impos- 
sible for the reader to know whether the 
differences in speech characteristics are 
due to the type of loss, or to the degree 
of air conduction loss. The actual mean 
difference is not great, but if we apply the 
same type of probability to statistics used 
throughout the balance of this study, we 
find that the two groups are significantly 
different. (In addition to the large mean 
difference, the variances are not homo- 
geneous. This makes it difficult to say 
whether the difference between the two 
groups is due to the difference between 
the mean air conduction loss, or to the 
difference in variances. In either event, it 
is evident that the two groups have 
strikingly different characteristics in addi- 
tion to the type of hearing loss.) Dr. 
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The Teaching 
Of Speech 


G. Sibley Haycock 


A book long recognized as the most 
important. and comprehensive work 
available on the teaching of speech to 


the deaf. 


Teachers of the deaf consider “Hay- 
cock” an indispensable teaching tool. 


$4.50 


plus 12c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 











CROTCHED MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Greenfield, New Hampshire 
ENROLL NOW 
AGES 41% to 14 YEARS 

The first school for the deaf in New 
Hampshire, now in its second year. 
Beautiful rural setting on the moun- 
tainside, overlooking valley and 
mountains. Spacious play area, lawn, 
fields, nearby lake and beach. 
Oral methods used exclusively. 
Highly trained teachers for the deaf. 
Excellent group hearing equipment. 
Individual hearing aids used by all 
children. 
Latest testing equipment. 
Television wired for amplified sound. 
Parent counselling and educational 
program. 
Pre-school, first and seccnd grade en- 
rollment. Total educational plan to 
include twelve-year program. 
Teacher training program. Crotched 
Mountain scholarship available. 
For further information, write: 

Director 

Crotched Mountain School 

for the Deaf 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 








Penn’s comparison of the upper and lower 
quartiles with the number of voice and 
speech deviations does not answer this 
criticism.—Marguerite Stoner, John Tracy 
Clinic. 


On the Pathogenic Interpretation of the 
So-Called Cochlear Block, by P. Carco. 
Chicago: Beltone Institute for Hearing 
Research, 2900 W. 36th St. 12 pages. 
Free upon request. 

This is the fourth in the translation 
series sponsored by the Beltone Institute. 
The study originally appeared in L’oto- 
Rino-Laringologia Italiana. 


Teacher, Anne Sullivan Macy, by Helen 
Keller. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1955. 247 
pages. $3.50. 

As one closes this book, Teacher, Anne 
Sullivan Macy, he feels that truly Nella 
Bradley Henney is right: “The book was 
in her heart. She had to tear it out.” Helen 
Keller has written here what only she 
could write—a superlative inspiring bi- 
ography of her brilliant teacher, Anne 
Sullivan Macy. 

The introduction by Mrs. Henney 
sketches briefly the most important events 
in the lives of pupil and teacher beginning 
with Helen’s illness in infancy and the ar- 
rival of Anne Sullivan in Tuscumbia on 
March 3, 1887—her “soul’s birthday” as 
Helen calls it. Especially interesting are 
the pages which tell how Miss Keller wrote 
much of this book in Mrs. Henney’s home 
on an ordinary Smith-Corona portable, 
working six and seven hours a day relying 
entirely upon her own resources. For those 
of us who have forgotten or perhaps not 
read of the many unusual events in the lives 
of these two unique women, Mrs. Henney’s 
introductory chapter is an invaluable ad- 
dition to the book. 

If you are the parent of a deaf child you 
will read and reread the passages in which 
Miss Keller tells how “Phantom,” as she 
prefers to call herself, emerged from the 
“‘no-world” in which she had existed for 
five years into a real world full of mean- 
ing. You will recall many of your own 
experiences when you read, for instance, 
of that glorious moment when Phantom 
first realized that w-a-t-e-r meant water 
and nothing else. She relates it here as it 
really came about—not in a single moment 
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as it may have seemed to those who read 
of Helen’s progress in language and speech 
as depicted in her earlier books, but rather 
as a direct result of Teacher’s inventive 
genius, imagination, and never-ending de- 
termination to restore to some degree the 
faculties of which her little pupil had been 
deprived. 

In her previous writings the author has, 
she says, passed too quickly over the trials 
and tribulations her beloved Teacher went 
through on her account and in this beauti- 
fully written tribute she strives to impress 
once and for all that “it was no chance 
that freed Helen’s mind but a prophet’s 
vision and the gift of a born teacher. . . . I 
hope in this book to invest our joint strug- 
gles and triumphs not with the common- 
place of miracles but with the dignity of 
human events ordained by God and 
brought to pass by His divine love.” 

And this she does in her colorful and at 
times almost poetic narrative of the part 
played by Teacher in their lives together. 
Anne Sullivan is portrayed in all her 
moods and we rejoice with her in her 
achievements and triumphs even as we 
wish we might help to lessen some of her 
great disappointments. 

To those of us whose everyday concern 
is with the handicapped, Helen Keller says 
of her great teacher: “Teacher created for 
me a full destiny because she believed that 
every human being has hidden away in 
him capabilities waiting to be discovered. 
.... ‘No matter what happens, keep on 
beginning and failing. Each time you fail, 
start over again, and you will grow 
stronger until you find you have accom- 
plished a purpose—not the one you began 
with, perhaps, but one you will be glad to 
remember.’ And who shall count the in- 
numerable times that she tried, failed and 
conquered?” 

However deeply moved and truly in- 
spired I was by the experience of reading 
this remarkable book, and although I have 
added it to our library so that one day our 
daughter may receive inspiration from the 
story of this unique teacher, it has not been 
possible for me to convey my feelings and 
thoughts to others. Perhaps it is just as 
well, as each reader’s reaction to this mov- 
ing story is sure to be entirely personal.— 


Mrs. J. T. McLaughlin, Hastings, Nebraska. 
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PRICES SLASHED! 
MY FAVORITE THREE BEARS 


By Mildred Howden 
Illustrated by Virginia Cleveland 
For lipreading 
' and speech prac- 
tice. 
ro 


Every thought 
illustrated in 64 
pages of pictures. 

a 


Suggested games 
and activities in- 
E ® | cluded. 
Book, formerly $4.00, 
now $3.00 plus 15¢ for mailing 
Flash Pack, formerly $4.50, 
now $3.50 plus 40¢ for mailing 
ORDER NOW 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, ete., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s range . $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, II, and II, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162—Seattle 4, Wash. 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 


By Kathryn Alling Ordman & Mary Pauline Ralli 
An introduction to lipreading for teenagers and adults. A first 
course of 30 lessons supplemented by stories, colloquial sentences and 


Instructions included for home study. 


$3.75 
(Plus 12c¢ for mailing) 
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Leisure Reading for Deaf Children 


ParriciA BLAIR Cory 
LIBRARIAN, LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Big Litthe Davy, by Lois Lenski. Oxford 

Press, 1956. $1.50. 

Everyone who has ever used Davy’s Day 
and Surprise for Davy will welcome this 
addition to the series. Repetition does not 
dull Lois Lenski’s charm and Davy is just 
as interesting now as when he was first 
introduced. This book takes Davy from 
the time he is very little, drinking his milk 
from a bottle, through the days when he 
learns to crawl and on up to the time 
when he is a big, big boy starting off to 
school. 

The concepts of “little,” “a little bigger,” 
“bigger,” “still bigger” are repeated many 
times. The language is simple. The text 
on each page is brief and is well illustrated 
by the clear, simple drawings. The end 
papers have amusing sketches showing 
Davy’s relative sizes at one, two, three, 
four, five and six years of age. 

Big Little Davy is the customary small 
size book which the Oxford Press designs 
so attractively and which small children 
can handle so easily. 


See the Circus, by H. A. Rey. Houghton, 

1956. $1.00 (paper back). 

All of Rey’s books about Curious George 
are extremely popular with our children 
at Lexington School. His Finding the 
Constellations is a most useful and pictorial 
reference book. I was delighted when See 
the Circus was announced and now that 
I have used it with several classes | am 
satisfied with its usefulness. This is the 
kind of book which permits group partici- 
pation in the story hour. 

Each picture page has a three-inch flap 
which is folded over to permit the first 
picture to be seen, but when opened re- 
veals a second related picture. For exam- 
ple, the first picture in the book shows a 
smiling girl in equestrian clothes looking 
at a dog who is holding a leash in his 
mouth. When the flap is opened we see 
that the little dog is leading three circus 
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horses all trimmed up and ready to per- 
form. In another picture we see a circus 
drum being rolled into a ring. When the 
flap is opened we see that it is a lion roll- 
ing the drum along. 

Readers can readily see that a wonderful 
guessing game can be played with this 
book, and since child participation during 
a story is so very important for the deaf, 
this feature is a real asset to the book. 

Opposite each picture is a page with a 
little text in verse giving clues as to what is 
under the flap, for example: 

“says Terry the Trainer 
to Peter the Page, 

‘I’m holding the hoop— 
you open the cage!!’ 


‘Will something leap out? 
WHAT will it be? 
Just open the flap 


and then you will see.’ ” 


Tommy Learns to Fly, by John Lewellen. 
Illustrated by Leonard Kessler. Crowell, 
1956. $2.50. 

This innocuous looking little picture 
book packs a wallop for anyone over high 
school age, for it is the true story of 
Tommy Lewellen, a little boy who learned 
to fly his father’s airplane at the age of 8. 

At first, I confess I was shocked and 
felt this was not a suitable subject for a 
child’s book. Then I remembered hearing 
my mother tell of learning to drive her 
father’s team of horses at a very tender 
age, and in my own childhood, when I 
was still small enough to be held in my 
father’s lap, I steered a Tin Lizzie around 
my grandfather’s farm. Children today 
are growing up in an air age and I| pre. 
sume that Tommy Lewellen, the son of 
John Lewellen, author of Jet Transports, 
Helicopters, The Atomic Submarine and 
other technical books for young people, 
finds nothing strange in “steering” the 
family airplane. Certainly one statement 
on the third page of the text gives us all 
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something to think over. It says: “It is 

not safe for children to drive cars. But 

it is safe for them to fly airplanes if their 
fathers are along. 

“Airplanes have two steering wheels and 
two sets of rudder pedals. If Tommy made 
a mistake his father could take over.” 

The book then proceeds to explain the 
similarities and differences between an air- 
plane’s steering wheel and a car’s,—and 
to explain something about wind and how 
it affects flying, about climbing, turning, 
avoiding storms and so on. 

Quite apart from the text, the simple 
pictures, charts and diagrams done by 
Leonard Kessler will make this a popular 
picture story book with little boys. 

1 2 3 4 5, by Arthur Gregor. Photographs 
by Robert Doisneau. Lippincott (Printed 
in Switzerland). $2.50. 

Of all the counting books which have 
appeared in the last few years, this one 
will probably be the most useful with the 
deaf children in the lower and middle 
grades. The photographer, Robert 


Doisneau, is listed first on the title page 
giving him full credit as “author,” a rec- 


ognition he justly deserves for the photo- 
graphs are truly the main and important 
part of this book. 

This is not to detract from the verses 
they are in fact rather gay and imagina- 
tive. For example, the verse that goes with 
the picture of four rabbits is as follows: 

To see a carrot 
and to grab it, 
is the habit 
of the rabbit 


Of one, of two, 

of three and four, 

To eat, eat 

eat and crunch, 

carrots for breakfast 

and carrots for lunch. 

No doubt the imaginative 

teacher can put such rhymes to good use. 
However, the large, full page, clear, black 
and white photographs dominate the book 
and may be used with small deaf children 
quite independently of the verses. A large 
numeral, each of a different bright color, 
appears with each photograph to aid in 
the learning of numbers. The pictures, the 
most imaginative I have seen in a count- 


language 
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ing book in a long time, show, for in- 
stance, two kittens in two big shoes, three 
downy baby ducks, four white rabbits, six 
paper boats floating down a stream, the 
backs of nine charming caps such as 
French school boys wear (the boys have 
their heads tipped back staring up at the 
Eiffel Tower), eleven lighted birthday 
candles, and so on. 

This is a book which we will duplicate 
at Lexington and use in many different 
ways for a long time to come. 


I Live in So Many Places, by Jane 
Hengesbough; illustrated by Katherine 
Evans. Children’s Press, 1956. $2.10. 
Have you tried to convey to a deaf 

child the difference between living in the 

country and living in a city or small town? 

Anyone who has will be delighted with 

this book. Every teacher who has seen this 

book has instantly asked to reserve it. 

Written in the first person, it starts with 
“T live in a little red house” . . .The little 
red house is on a street, in a town. After 
commenting that some people live on farms 
or in cities, the story goes on to “I live 
in a county” . . . a county is part of a 
state, there are 48 states, which form a 
country, the United States. 

The geographical divisions continue on 
up through a continent, the Western 
Hemisphere, the earth, and the universe 
composed of the earth and other planets, 
and the moon, sun and stars. 

All of this amazing amount of informa- 
tion is beautifully organized, presented in 
simple language, and charmingly illustrated 
in color. Many of the states, for example, 
are illustrated singly—Maine with a 
lobster, Texas with an oil well, while above 
the sentence “The 48 states together are 
vour country” is a lovely picture map of 
the United States. 

At the very end a charming little re- 
capitulation reverses the order of the book, 
voing from the large to the small like 
this: “In the universe, on the planet earth, 
in the Western Hemisphere, on the Con- 
tinent North America, in the United States. 
in a state, in a county, on a farm or in 
a city or a little town. This is where I live.” 

The end papers have rather busy scenes 
of town life—the kind of sketches that 
are good for a lot of conversation. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Life on a New Zealand Farm 

Marie is four and a half years old. She 
is congenitally, severely deaf. She has 
three older brothers with normal hearing. 

It has been school holidays for the boys 
and they have been giving Marie informal 
lessons along many different lines. She 
has been with them out on the farm, milk- 
ing cows, feeding pigs and bringing in 
new calves and lambs. The boys prepared 
number charts with drawings of animals, 
according to what they had seen that day, 
and Marie is beginning to have a concep- 
tion of number. At least she knows that 
“one, two, three,” means three of any- 
thing, and not just three fingers. 

We have been doing quite a lot of 
matching, using different pictures of 
similar objects. We found we had five 
versions of Little Miss Muffet. There was 
even one in the pattern of her pajamas. 
So, when we took her to the children’s 
fancy dress ball, she went as Little Miss 
Muffet and carried a spider, and she knew 
what it was all about. 

Marie is becoming much more conscious 
that certain things make noises. We have 
not found that she actually hears any- 
thing, but when she shows us how a car 
goes or how a plane goes, she accompanies 
the action with a loud “m-m-m-m.” Some- 
times she does this when I turn on the 
tan or plug in the electric jug. 

Pictures are always of great help to us, 
and Marie benefits, too, from living on 
a farm where she has plenty of scope for 
seeing and learning. Also we live near a 
small town, and just about 40 miles from 
here are two cities. That means that Marie 
has experience in traffic. 

I am also happy to have people living 
nearby who are helpful and understanding. 
Occasionally I come across people who 
don’t realize that Marie’s lack of speech 
is the result of a lack of hearing, and 
sometimes they seem surprised that she 
should look intelligent. I suppose this is 
just because they have not previously en- 
countered deafness and have not thought 
about it. Mrs. E. R. S., NEw ZEALAND 
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With Harriet Montague 


You surely have provided a variety of 
experiences for Marie, Mrs. S. Have you 
started an experience book for her? This 
is a scrapbook or looseleaf notebook with 
pictures, snapshots or drawings to remind 
her of things and people and activities 
that have come into her life. All of Marie’s 
recent activities would provide fine ma- 
terial for an experience book, especially 
if you have photographs of some of the 
farm animals and of the boys at work. 
You say Marie learned to count from 
counting the baby lambs and piglets. If 
you have some pictures of the new lambs 
and the little pigs, they will remind Marie 
of her first attempts at counting, and “one, 
two, three, four, five” will come naturally 
to her. 

Sometimes, when I talk about an ex- 
perience book, the mothers write me: “We 
don’t. have experiences that are worth 
putting into a book. We hardly ever go 
anywhere and we don’t do anything 
exciting.” Anything is an experience to a 
little child, and life on a big farm is rich 
in experiences to be remembered. As far 
as that is concerned, so is life in a small 
town. Going to the drugstore for an ice- 
cream cone is an experience. Or going in 
the car to see Grandma. Or going to the 
super market and helping to carry home 
the groceries and put them away. If you 
have pictures or drawings related to these 
activities to paste in the experience book, 
you have something to talk about after- 
wards, or talk about in advance, to tell 
your child what has happened or is going 
to happen. A scrapbook detailing events 
in which he has taken part is a priceless 
possession to a little deaf child, and is 
an introduction to language that may be 
used again and again. 


Language Learning in the Kitchen 


Kathy is almost five years old. She lost 
part of her hearing when one of her ear- 
drums was ruptured when she was a year 
old. She has retained some hearing for 
speech. 





I have started a bulletin board in the 
kitchen to help Kathy with her speech and 
language. It is a two sided porous board 
like cork, and it is hung on the kitchen 
door facing the table. On one side of it 
I tack up pictures or cutouts of what we 
are going to do that day or places we are 
going to visit, if we are going somewhere. 
Beneath or beside the picture, on a plain 
white card, I print very plainly a word 
or two telling who, what, where, etc. When 
Kathy and Billy get up in the morning, 
the first thing they do is look at the bul- 
letin board. It did not mean very much 
to them in the beginning, but now they 
thoroughly enjoy it, especially Kathy. She 
studies the pictures carefully and then 
turns to me and tries to talk about what 
she sees in them. This is my chance to 
get in some extra speech lessons casually. 
She likes the pictures of our church and 
our minister that I put up on Sunday 
morning, and she folds her hands and 
says, “Pway.” 

On the other side of the board I have 
some permanent pictures of children, a 
little boy and girl, going through their 


regular daily program, washing, dressing, 
going to bed, kneeling down in their 
pajamas to say their prayers. At night I 
turn the board over and point to the bed, 


and Billy and Kathy know it is time for 
prayers and bed. The pictures help to keep 
them both interested in what is going on, 
and this game of “ideas” is working won- 
ders for Kathy. It is also helping Billy, 
three, to enlarge his vocabulary. Some- 
times the two children sit eating their 
breakfast and pointing out pictures on the 
board and talking about them. 

From time to time when we have done 
something special or gone somewhere, | 
try to get photographs or postcards or 
cutouts for the bulletin board or Kathy’s 
experience book. She always enjoys this 
and chatters about what we did or are 
going to do. 

Kathy has graduated from the nursery 
school at the speech and hearing center 
and is going to a day school. She attends 
half a day and enjoys it. She takes the 
bus to school and back home, another new 
experience for her. We certainly have 
come a long way in the past year. 


Mrs. M. R. G., CaLtFrorniA 


Good for you and your bulletin board, 
Mrs. G. You have worked out another 
good way to teach language and provide 
a regular review without making a drill 
out of it. I like the idea of the two-sided 
bulletin board, one side with permanent 
pictures of recurrent activities, and one 
with reminders of special events. Casual 
teaching of this kind is much more in- 
teresting and more likely to “stick” than 
determined reminders to the child to “re- 
member” this or that. 

The first school for the deaf I ever 
visited was the Horace Mann School in 
Boston, and it was so long ago that the 
school was located on Newbury Street, 
and Miss Sarah Fuller was principal. | 
was taken to a room of ten or eleven year 
olds who were probably in the third grade. 
They were reviewing a story in their 
reader about a little girl and a setting 
hen. The little girl’s mother had put a 
white china egg in the nest and the chil- 
dren were trying to understand what the 
white china egg had to do with the re- 
sultant chicks. They were vague on the 
subject and the teacher was annoyed with 
them, insisting over and over, “I told you 
yesterday that a white.china egg was made 
of glass,” pointing to the window pane. 

I interrupted to ask—I was eighteen and 
brash—whether any of the children had 
ever seen a white china egg. Apparently 
none of them had, so I asked them what 
their mothers used when darning stock- 
ings. One little boy went to the blackboard 
and drew a wooden darning egg with a 
handle. Most of the other children nodded 
their heads, but they did not connect that 
kind of egg with a white china egg, and 
the teacher decided to postpone the rest 
of the lesson until the next day when she 
could bring a white china egg to school. 
You cannot teach a young deaf child any- 
thing unless you show him the object or 
the action or a picture of it. 

Keeping Jimmy Busy 

Jimmy is five and a half years old. He 
was deafened during a severe illness with 
high fever when he was eighteen months 
old. This letter was written just before 
he left home to enter a state school for the 
deaf. 

In your 


“Misdirected 


discussion of 
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Energies,” you speak of the “divine child 
energy.” Jimmy is so energetic that there 
are times when I have serious doubts about 
the divinity of it. But he receives each new 
activity with such joy that it is fun to 
think up something new for him. He also 
does a good job of thinking up new things 
for himself. We have invested in a 
monthly nature program for him. He 
receives through the mail a book with 
numbered pictures to paste in numbered 
frames. He adores this, and matches the 
pictures to the correct frames without help. 
Then, if possible, we find the real animal 
to match the picture. That led to an amus- 
ing experience—for me. The local fish 
fancier is quite sure that I am unbalanced. 
I took Jimmy in to see the fish, and talked 
to him about them. The woman who runs 
the shop reported to a friend of mine, 
“She kept talking to him just as if he 
could understand.” 


We haven't had much trouble keeping 
Jimmy busy, but it has meant having every 
spool on the sewing machine emptied, 
every carton emptied, and half the kitchen 
cupboards emptied, too. We waded through 
pots and pans on the kitchen floor, toys 


on the living room floor. Several un- 
related pieces of cloth were stitched to- 
gether on the sewing machine, and the 
goldfish were taken for a ride in the new 
birthday truck. 

We are fortunate in living near an open 
city play field, and we have a large yard, 
well stocked with outdoor equipment, with 
the result that the neighbors keep our 
yard well stocked with children. As I 
write, there are five children out there and 
one screamer (not Jimmy), two cats, two 
dogs and a pen of chickens. 

We have reached a new stage which 
has developed only during the past week 
or so. Last night when we were getting 
ready to leave for the closing exercises of 
Bible School, I said to Jimmy, “We have 
to stop and get Marilyn and Marilyn’s 
mamma.” And Jimmy echoed, “Marlyn, 
Marlyn’s mamma.” You can imagine how 
thrilled I was. Yet I have been criticized 
for providing Jimmy with “too many 
things” to play with, for taking him every- 
where I go and for stopping my work 
at any time to explain something to him. 
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My answer is: “We waited long enough 
for him. Now he has to find out a lot 
of things in a hurry.” 

We send Jimmy on errands, with a little 
note explaining, and he is good about 
carrying out requests. We go swimming, 
or did while the weather was warm, and 
Jimmy is really learning to swim. We 
have recently acquired a library card and 
make regular visits to the public library. 
Mamma helps to select the books, but 
Jimmy has to sign for them himself. 

We are getting him ready for school 
and he is especially interested in the name 
tapes with his name on them. He can 
read his own name in print, and can point 
to it and say “Jimmy.” Mrs. E. G. W. 


Thank you, Mrs. W., for an interesting 
letter and for all the good ideas for keep- 
ing a little deaf boy busy. You not only 
think up original activities for him, but 
you make use of the ordinary activities 
open to boys who hear. I am especially 
pleased that you have already introduced 
Jimmy to the public library. When a deaf 
child learns to read and to take pleasure 
in reading, he is really on the way! 





GUIDING DEAF CHILDREN 
. . » IN READING—WASELL 


(Continued from page 439) 


not reject that method, if it has worked 
with others. Let us keep it in mind for 
future use and try to develop one to which 
this child will respond. 

In conclusion I would like to add that 
as each child differs in interest and ability 
so will he differ in reading potentiality. 
Not all hearing children become ardent 
readers, so let us not expect all our deaf 
children to do so. I believe we should aim 
high, but at the same time be realistic. 
Some deaf children will learn to read for 
pleasure. Some will learn to read for in- 
formation. Others will learn to read ap- 
plication blanks, directions and price lists. 

Many of us have limited potentials in 
various reading areas. When my expecta- 
tions in the classroom get too high, when 
I become discouraged at the slow rate of 
progress in reading, and my patience seems 
to be shortening, I go home and make my- 
self read my insurance policy. After that 
I humbly return to the classroom with re- 
newed patience and understanding. 











Written for the Layman 


Your Deaf 
Child 


A Guide for Parents 


Dr. Myklebust, one of the expert teach- 
ers of the deaf in the United States, writes 
his book for the PARENTS OF DEAF 
CHILDREN. It is for parents who are ask- 
ing for information and who want to do the 
best possible for their deaf child, It is not 
just for parents with a college education 
but for all parents of deaf children. 
He puts important ideas in simple, direct 
language. He answers for all who can 
read the questions that have been put to 
him over and over again by dozens and 
dozens of parents of deaf children whom 
he has taught. 


By 
HELMER R. MYKLEBUST 


Professor of Audiology 
Northwestern University 


With a Foreword by 
HALLOWELL DAVIS, M.D. 


The author discusses deafness and what it 
means, the importance of knowing the type 
of deafness and what caused it, how the 
deaf child reacts to the attitudes of his 
parents, the special needs of the deaf child, 
how he can be trained to care for himself, 
how to discipline him, how the parents can 
give him a beginning in speech and speech 
reading, what we know about deaf people 
and what parents might expect from their 


deaf child. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: The book 


includes a directory of schools for 
the deaf and hard of hearing in the 
United States. 


This book is written for the layman. It is 
expected, however, that many physicians 
and other professional people will find it 
useful. It should be recommended to par- 
ents by PHYSICIANS, EDUCATORS, 
PSYCHOLOGISTS, SOCIAL WORKERS, 
and others who come in contact with chil- 
dren having extensive hearing losses. 


132 pages 17 illustrations $3.00 


CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 
Springfield @ Illinois 








NEWS 


In the Perfect Record Column 


The Sunshine Cottage, San Antonio, 
Texas, has again achieved 100 per cent 
faculty membership in the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. Our 
thanks go to all teachers at the school, 
and to the supervising teacher, Mrs. Jane 
Hall Allen, who served as our faculty 
representative. 

Others having a perfect record are: 

Teachers of the deaf in the Manchester 
(Ohio) public schools—Althea Lorenz, fac- 
ulty representative. 

Academic teachers at the Horace Mann 
School, Roxbury, Mass.—Nathan P. Harris, 
principal, faculty representative. 








A Message for Teachers 

In recent months a number of teachers 
have asked that the Volta Bureau reprint 
Voice Building, by Julia Connery. This 
book, published in 1935, has long been 
out of print. The Volta Bureau has in- 
vestigated and finds that it cannot issue 
the material at this time because of the 
inability to obtain publication rights. 


International Conference 
on Audiology 

An International Conference on Audiol- 
ogy will be held in St. Louis on May 13 to 
16, 1957, according to a recent anriounce- 
ment by Dr. S. Richard Silverman, chair- 
man of the conference. The meetings are 
planned in connection with the extended 
program of the International Congress of 
Otolaryngology to be held in Washington, 
D. C. in May 1957. Dr. Silverman is direc- 
tor of the Central Institute for the Deaf 
at St. Louis. 

The conference is partially financed by 
a grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion to the Central Institute. 

The themes for the proposed program 
are the Assessment of Auditory Function, 
the Physiology of Audition and the Rela- 
tion of Hearing Loss to Noise Exposure. 
Contributed papers on these topics will be 
the basis for discussion at one of the after- 
noon sessions. 
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The aim of the conference is to give 
scientists and clinical workers an opportu- 
nity to share their views and findings on 
these subjects. Some visits to local audio- 
logical and otological facilities have also 
been planned. Dr. Ira J. Hirsch, research 
associate at Central Institute, is the pro- 
gram chairman. 

Official headquarters will be the Chase 
Hotel. There will be a small registration 
fee. 


Building for Deaf-Blind Dedicated 


On November 14 the building for the 
deaf-blind at Perkins School for the Blind, 
Watertown, Massachusetts, was dedicated 
by Miss Helen Keller. The building, to be 
known as the Keller-Macy Cottage, was 
named in honor of Miss Keller and her 
teacher, Anne Sullivan Macy. Prior to the 
dedication a luncheon for Miss Keller was 
given by the president and trustees of the 
school. 


Association Sustaining Members 

The Association has received a number 
of sustaining memberships during the 
year. Since the last list was published, 
48 sustaining memberships have been 
received. 

The annual fee for regular memberships 
is $5.00. The sustaining membership 
classification was established at a cost of 
$10.00 per year for those wishing to lend 
additional support to the work of the As- 
sociation and the Volta Bureau. 

Sustaining members recently renewed or 
enrolled are: Mrs. William E. Both, Lena 
Burgdorf, Mr. Justice Harold Hitz Burton, 
W. J. Buvinger, M.D., Myron H. Clark, 
Mrs. Fred Clinard, Mrs. Doris Cruick- 
shank, Peter Dang, Mrs. Ruth V. Dedrick, 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, Lt. Col. Norman 
deF. Douglass, Simon Durlacher, Mrs. G. 
Thomas Eisele, Jules L. Foreman, Murray 
Gordon and Mrs. B. P. Graham. 

Mary J. Harvey, Mrs. Eunice L. Hein- 
richs, Mrs. Forrest Hendershot, Mrs. A. 
Paul Huffstater, Margaret S. Kent, Robert 
E. Kingery, Mrs. D. Kosowski, Dr. Helen 
S. Lane, Mrs. Marcia A. Langdon, Harriet 
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This is a special telephone for those with 
impaired hearing....1t has a built-in ampli- 
fier, controlled by the little button you 

see here. You can adjust the volume 

so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 


If you believe this special 
telephone might help 
you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 

of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 





AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


Mary Wood Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 
A helpful book for older students and adults 
who have severely impaired hearing and dis- 
crimination, Designed for teachers, but in- 
cludes instructions for home study. 


$3.00 
(plus 12¢ for mailing) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, II, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones .and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 


Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 

















Day and residential 
Oral 


Pre-school through ninth 
grade 


Group and individual hearing 
aids used with all children 


Complete testing facilities 


Enrolled at any level from 2 
years up 


Preparation for hearing high 
schools 


Parent Education program 


Teacher training program in 
conjunction with Trinity 
University 


For further information, write 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
SUNSHINE COTTAGE 


103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 








F. McLaughlin, Richard S. T. Marsh, J. 
W. McLaurin, M.D., Henry J. McCullough, 
June Miller, Vincente Monroy, Elayne 
Musnick and Dr. David Myers. 

Mrs. Charles Paine, Josephine Prall, 
Mrs. Helen Raiti, James E. Riggs, Richard 
W. Reames, Theresa Rolshouse, Samuel 
Rosen, M.D., Henrietta Ruthven, Dr. S. 
Richard Silverman, Morris M. Slotnick, 
Oliver C. Spurling, William J. Sullivan, 
Gertrude Torrey, Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer 
(deceased October 6, 1956), and Mr. and 
Mrs. Weiant Wathen-Dunn. 


Mr. Kline Appointed Trustee 


Thomas J. Kline, superintendent of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf, has been ap- 
pointed a trustee of the Beltone Institute 
for Hearing Research. As a trustee of the 
institute, he will assist in administering 
the nonprofit trust established by the Bel- 
tone Hearing Aid Company for sponsoring 
research in hearing and related fields. Mr. 
Kline has worked in the field of education 
for the deaf for more than 20 years as a 
teacher and administrator. He was for- 
merly an assistant professor at Gallaudet 
College and has also taught at the Roch- 
ester School for the Deaf. 


Hearing Aids for Needy Children 


The Sonotone Corporation, Elmsford, 
New York, is again making its annual 
Christmas offer of 1000 hearing aids to be 
distributed to needy children and teen- 
agers. Since 1954 the company has been 
making this gift for the benefit of children 
who should have aids but whose families 
cannot afford to purchase them. 

There are several conditions concerning 
the eligibility to receive the aids, such as 
certification of financial need, capacity to 
use the aid, the use of standard hearing 
tests. The hearing aids will be presented 
only to individuals for individual use. Ap- 
plication for these aids must be made to 
the Sonotone office in the child’s residen- 
tial district. 

While this is primarily a Christmas pro- 
gram, an eligible child may be given an 
instrument at any other time of the year if 
the need is urgent. 

Complete information regarding this 
offer may be obtained from any of the 
Sonotone offices in the United States. 
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Democracy in Action 


When President and Mrs. Eisenhower 
visited Portland, Oregon, during the presi- 
dential campaign, three pupils from the 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School were in the au- 
dience at the auditorium to hear his after- 
noon speech. All of the pupils were taken 
in cars to see the President and his motor- 
cade on the way to the city from the air- 
port. It was impossible to obtain tickets 
for all members of the upper classes to 
attend the rally. The three pupils who did 
go were chosen by vote—an opportunity 
to learn democracy in everyday life. The 
three representatives were from the first, 
fourth and fifth grades. They were accom- 
panied by Miss Hattie Harrell, director of 
the school. On their return they gave a 
first-hand account of their experience. 


Conference in Kansas City 


The Hearing and Speech Department of 
the University of Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City, will hold its next annual con- 
ference on February 22-23, 1957. The 
theme of the conference covers language 
problems of children with speech and “hear- 
ing disorders. Guest speakers will be: 
Jacqueline Keaster, chief audiologist, Hear- 
ing and Speech Clinic, Childrens Hospital 
Society of Los Angeles, and Dr. Jon Eisen- 
son, director, Speech and Hearing Center, 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. Papers 
will also be given by the Medical Center 
staff and teachers in allied fields at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


Mrs. Coville is Married 


Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Coville, secretary 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, was married in New York on 
November 17 to Joseph Marion Jones, Jr., 
of New York. 

Mrs. Jones, the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert Grosvenor of Washington, is a 
granddaughter of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, founder of the Volta Bureau. She at- 
tended Abbott Academy in Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts and lated studied in Europe. She 
has been a frequent contributor to the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, the New 
Yorker and the Foreign Service Journal. 
Mrs. Jones, who has been active in the work 
of the Association is also a trustee of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one in- 
sertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Minimum 
three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 
for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. Nonsub- 
scribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for three in- 
serttions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 

Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 





POSITIONS OPEN 


WANTED BY SEPTEMBER, 1956: Executive Direc- 
tor. Position of Executive Director for the North 
Jersey Hearing and Speech Center will be open after 
August 10, 1956. 

The position entails the following: 1. Audiometrics, 
fitting of hearing aids, speech evaluations. 2. Speech 
therapy, auditory training and lipreading for both adults 
and children. 3. Administrative duties. Starting salary 
$4,500. Apply to The North Jersey Hearing and Speech 
Center, 7 Church Street, Paterson 1, N. J. 


WANTED: " Principal for Suns Division beginning 
school year 1957-1958. Must have Masters degree with 
training to teach the deaf. Apply to Supt. Iowa School 
for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Lowa. 


WANTED: Trained elementary teacher of the deaf. 
Unexpected vacancy will occur January, 1957. Salary 
dependent upon education and experience. Write Mary 
K. Van Wyk, Director, Sunshine Cottage, 103 Tuleta 
Drive, San Antonio, Texas. 





WANTED — Trained, Experienced, Hearing Teachers. 
Salary Scale $4512.00 to $7356.00 annually. Annual 
increments 5%. Beginning salary up to $6360.00 for 
teachers with B.A. plus training a, Fe mete ar Ideal 
teaching conditi in new build ith modern, up-to- 
date equipment and facilities. School year-——36 weeks, 
teaching day——-5 hours. Excellent retirement and sick 
leave plans. School located in beautiful Bay Area, near 
facilities for education, recreation, and entertainment. 
Living costs are average for the country. Address Appli- 
cation to: Elwood A. Stevenson, Superintendent, Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, 2601 Warring St., Berkeley 
5, California. 











BEAUTIFUL new California School for the Deaf at 
Riverside will require additional teachers in September 
1957 due to further expansion, Salary range is $4,512 
to $7,356. Experienced teachers may start at $6,360. 
Make application to Dr. Richard G. Brill, Superin- 
tendent, California School for the Deaf, Riverside. 





Edith Fitzgerald’ 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Straight 


Language is a flexible course of 


study which provides for needs as they arise, 


and supplies those needs in a natural manner. 


$3.00 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, [).C. 




















CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





Mr. Jones is the son of Mrs. Joseph 
Marion Jones of Temple, Texas, and the 
late Rev. Mr. Jones. He studied at Baylor 
University and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he received a Ph.D. degree. 
He is a former associate editor of Fortune 
magazine and is the author of books on 
economic subjects. He was formerly an 
economist with the United States Tariff 
Commission in Washington, and also served 
as a divisional assistant in the State De- 
partment. He is now on the staff of Gov- 
ernor Averell Harriman of New York. 


James D. Zellerbach Appointment 


James D. Zellerbach, who last month was 
appointed to succeed Mrs. Clare Booth Luce 
as U. S. Ambassador to Italy, is an hon- 
orary member of the board of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. He has been interested in the work 
of the Association for over 20 years. 

Mr. Zellerbach until recently was presi- 
dent of the Crown Zellerbach Corp. of San 
Francisco. He will take up his new duties 
in Rome after the first of the year. His 
recess appointment will be sent to the Sen- 
ate for confirmation at the next session. 

Mr. Zellerbach became interested in the 
education of the deaf after learning that 
one of his sons was born deaf. Richard 
Zellerbach, the son, was educated privately 
and in the public schools of California. 
Later he graduated from Stanford Univer- 
sity after three and a half years of study. 
He has for a number of years been associ- 
ated with his father in the forest products 
and paper production industry. 








Children’s Auditory Test 
By Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing hearing of young 
children. 

Side I—Toys Side 1|—Numbers 
78 rpm., 12-inch record at constant intensity. 
Full instructions included. 


$6.00, plus 25c for mailing 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone,: Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








A BARGAIN 


Set of 3 Lipreading Books 
by May Hadnutt Leavis 
$3.50 plus 12c for mailing 


Beginning Lipreading —for use in 
first three grades, Paper, 55p. 


Vocabulary Building—for use in 4th, 
5th and 6th grades, Paper, 67p. 


Twelve Months of the Year-—for teen- 
agers as well as adults, Paper, 57p. 


Individual books $1.50 each, 
plus 8c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Again Available ! 


Conversational Efficiency 
by 
MartTHa E. BrRuHN 


A set of 100 Exercises offering a new 
approach to skill in reading the lips and 
participating in General Conversation 
64 pages 7 x 10 Paper cover 
Photolithographed 


Exercises are graded from the simple 
to the more difficult 


May be used with any method of 
lipreading 


$1.50 plus 5c for mailing 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D.C. 














OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


by 
Edith M. Buell 


With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the Ist 
to 4th years. 


Vol. I. 


With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the 5th 


and 6th years. 
$2.50 each (plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Reprinted Articles 


of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 


Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 

Learning to Hear at Nursery School 

Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 

Also many other important pamphlets at 10c¢ each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 











1800 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 


1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Itation By Appoint 





Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 








HELEN HULICK BEEBE: 
A GUIDE TO HELP THE SEVERELY 
HARD OF HEARING — TESTING 
THEIR HEARING — WAYS TO DE- 
VELOP NORMAL SPEECH $1.95 
Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
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 TLuthwiin  Thstitute fer the Deaf. 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 





Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Play- 
grounds, are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appoint- 
ments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A, Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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A 


“Action verbs and their meanings,” Alice Streng-— 


Sept.,305 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE DEAF 
Annual meeting notice—May,200 
Annual meeting of directors—Feb.,63 
Election notice—Feb.,72 
Election report—Feb.,63; Apr.,156 
Gifts for Volta Bureau ’ service—Jan., 21; 
Apr.,163; June,270; Nov.,414 
Menvrial gifts—Jan.., 22; Mar., 102; May,222; Sept., 


Feb.,87; 


31 
“A Message from Harold Hitz Burton”—Apr.,148 
Minutes of annual meeting—Sept.,312 
New steps at the Volta Bureau (note) —Nov., 414 
Resolution concerning 1956 Summer Meeting—Oc t., 
367 
Special committee to study parent resolution (note) 
—Oct., 369 
Sustaining members—Jan.,41; Dec.,453 
Teacher memberships—Nov.,391; Dec.,452 
Volta Bureau sponsors Ewing lecture—Nov.,386 


“All they need is a boost from you,” Lois G. Field— 
May, 197 

‘An American teacher's comments on education . the 
deaf in England,” Marjorie E. Magner—Jan.,1 

Anderson, Mrs. Carlotta B.: Memorial presented 
(note) —May,222 

Sister Anna Rose: Re- elected to auxiliary board— 
Feb., 63; “They can’t help but read’’—Nov.,381 

Sister Anne Bernadine: “Group hearing aids in the 
schools—St. Joseph Institute’—-May,209 


APHASIA 

Problems of audition, perception and understand- 
ing: William G. Hardy—Sept., 289 

Research grant at Univ. of Michigan (note)—Oct., 
368 

Teaching aphasic children: Mildred A. McGinnis, 
Frank R. Kleffner and Robert Goldstein—June, 
239 


Asals, Frances B.: ‘Auditory training for the primary 
grades’’—May,205 


AUDIOLOGY 
Industrial audiology: Albert Koch—Jan.,28 
The place of GSR audiometery in work with young 
children: Jack Rosen—Nov.,387 
Potentialities of auditory perception for various 
levels of hearing loss: Paul J. La Benz—Nov.,397 
Problems of audition, perception and understand- 
ing: William G. Hardy—Sept.,289 
“Audio-visual aids in reading’ (panel paper), Pris- 
cilla Pittenger—Dec.,432 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
Auditory training for the primary grades: Frances 
B. Asals and Henrietta C. Ruthven—May,205 
Group hearing aids in the schools—May,208 
A guide to group hearing aids: Paul Rotter—Jan., 
23 


B 


Baxter, Frank ©.: Banquet speaker—June, 238 

Becker, V. A.: “California’s rehabilitation program 
for the deaf’’—Feb.,73 

Bell, Mrs. George: Elected to Auxiliary Board (note) 
—Apr.,157 


Books 
Leisure reading for deaf children: 
Cory—Jan.,33; Mar.,123; Apr.,169; 
June,267; Nov.,409; Dec.,447 
Presentation of visual aids materials to the upper 
grades: Dorothy G. Kraft—June,247 


Breakey, Margaret: Chairman, ‘Reading for deaf 
children. A panel discussion” — listed under 
Summer Meeting, 1956)—Dec.,4 

a, H. Latham: Re-elected ~ hiitthiiie board— 
Feb.,6 


Patricia Blair 
May,213; 
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_ Cypreansen, Lucile: 


Burton, Harold Hitz: “A message from Harold Hitz 
Burton”—Apr.,148; photo, Apr.,148 


Cc 


“California’s rehabilitation program for the deaf,” 
V. A. Becker—Feb.,73 

Calkins, Earnest Elmo: 

“The Christmas story,” 
396 

Cole, Robert H.: “The parents speak in open forum” 
(panel paper )—Oct,,351 

Cory, Patricia Blair: ‘Leisure reading for deaf chil- 
dren”—Jan.,33; Mar.,123; Apr.,169; May,213; 
June,267; Nov.,409; Dec.,447; “Materials center” 
Jan. 15 

Coville, Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor: 
secretary—Feb.,63 married 
Jones, Jr.—Dec.,455 

“Lipreading lessons on television” 


biographical note—Nov.,385 
Sister Mary Henriella—Nov., 


Re-elected association 
to Joseph Marion 


—Oct.,346 


D 


Dea¥ ADULTS 

California's rehabilitation program for the 
V. A. Becker—Feb., 73 

A deaf person learns from his job: 
ard—May,201 

Don't fight deafness—Nov.,385 

Merchant poems win prize (note)—-May,223 

Wanted: A program for the adult deaf: Arthur B. 
Simon—June,256 


deaf: 


Petra F. How- 


DBAF-BLIND 
Deaf-blind program in Alabama—Jan.,10 
Out of the quiet shadows: Emmylou Krohn 
440 
Teacher training at Perkins School—Jan.,32 


-Dec., 


“A deaf child does think,” Arthur B. Simon—June, 
246 


DBAF CHILDREN (Preschool) 

All they need is a boost from you: 
May,197 

Bird watching in Rhodesia: 
Jan.,35 

Companionship and outdoor play are 
(note)—Apr.,172 

A deaf child does think: Arthur B. Simon—June, 


Lois G. Field— 
Parents talk it over— 


necessary 


46 

A deaf child’s problems with hearing children: Par- 
ents talk it over—Oct.,363 

The Ewings speak in Washington—Nov.,386 

A four year old lipreader: Parents talk it over— 
Mar.,127 

Hearing aids for preschool childen: Adam J. ‘Sortini 
—Mar.,103 

Home and parent guidance in a (panel pa- 
per): Marjorie E. Magner—Oct.34 

Learning from family living: eanen talk it over— 
May,215 

A letter to my daughter: 
Feb.,69 

A mother who plays with her children: Parents talk 
it over—Jan.,36 

A mother writes—-An otologist replies—June,251 

A mother’s questions and answers: Parents talk it 
over—Mar.,128 

One year’s progress: Parents talk it over—Oct.,365 

The place of GSR audiometery in work with young 
children: Jack Rosen—-Nov.,387 

Preparing the way for the dentist: Parents talk it 
over—Apr.,174 

The psychological development of normal and deaf 
children in their preschool years: —— oo. 
M.D.—Mar.,117 Li 

Teaching concepts to preschool deaf Boer oad of 
hearing children: Minette Shanahan (deceased 
Feb.,1955)—Mar.,121 

Three two-year-old runabouts: Parents talk it over 
June,261 

What I wish my doctor had told me: 
Auley—Sept.,310 


Margaret Rowe Hansen— 


Dorothy Mac- 





Dear CHILDREN (Primary and Intermediate) 
Putting a hobby to work: Richard W. Reames— 
Jan.,31 
Songs for the primary grades: Meredith Jane Smith 
—June,253 
Studying science in the lower grades: 
Ekstrom—Feb.,75 


Faith Fravel 


Dgpar CHILDREN (Advanced) 

A boy from Puerto Rico: 
May,218 

Deaf students help the blind—June,265 

Everyday expressions through speech: Grace 
nen—Feb.,57 

From the management viewpoint—Oct.,350 

A mother’s soliloquy: anonymous—Mar.,122 

The older deaf child: Eleanor Folckemer—June,245 

Presentation of visual aids materials to the upper 
grades: Dorothy G. Kraft—June,247 


Petra F. How 


Parents talk it over-- 


Man 


“A deaf person learns from his job,” 
ard—May,201 
“Deaf students help the blind’’—June,265 
DEAFNESS, CAUSES AND TREATMENT 
Deafness in children—a 1956 view: Victor Goodhill 
—Oct.,333 
The fenestration operation: George E. 
Jr., M.D.—Jan.,9 
Industrial audiology: Albert Koch 
A mother writes—An otologist replies 


Shambaugh, 


Jan.,28 

-June,251 

“Deafness in children—a 1956 view,’’ Victor Goodhill 
—Oct.,333 

“A departure from formal classroom teaching of com 
munication skills,”’ Phyllis McCalmont—Feb.,61 

Detweiler, Ada Belle: “Let's dress up our rhythm 
bands"’—Apr.,168 


DIAGNOSIS OF HEARING DISORDERS 
Deafness in children—a 1956 view: Victor Goodhill 
—Oct.,333 
Problems of audition, perception and 
ing: William G. Hardy—Sept.,289 


understand 

Doyle, Maurene: “Teacher training in Pakistan” 
Oct.,349 

Drennen, Genevieve J.: ‘“Make it pretty’”—Oct.,33 


E 


EAR—ANATOMY 


Problems of audition, perception and 
ing: William G. Hardy—Sept.,289 


understs 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
Action verbs and their meanings:: Alice Streng 
Sept.,305 
All they need is a boost from you: Lois G. Field 
May,197 
An American teacher's comments on education of 
the deaf in England: Marjorie E. Magner—Jan., 


11 

Auditory training for the primary grades: Frances 
B. Asals and Henrietta C. Ruthven—May,205 

Education of the deaf in the public schools of Cali 
fornia—Apr.,171 

Everyday expressions through speech: Grace Man 
nen—Feb.,57 

Expressive writing for the deaf: Paul C. 
son—Apr.,161 

Group hearing aids in the schools—May,208 

Hearing aids for preschool children: Adam J. Sor 
tini—Mar.,103 

Materials center: Patricia Blair Cory—Jan.,15 

The older deaf child: Eleanor Foleckemer—June,245 

Open forum for parents: Home and parent guidance 
(papers listed under Summer Meeting, 1956)— 
Sept.,301 

Presentation of visual aids materials to the uppe 
grades: Dorothy G. Kraft—June,247 

Putting a hobby to work: Richard W. 
Jan.,31 

Slow learning deaf children can learn—Mar.,101 

Songs for the primary grades: Meredith Jane Smith 

June,253 

Studying science in the lower grades: 
Ekstrom—Feb., 75 

Teaching concepts to preschool deaf and 


Richard 


Reames 


Faith Fravel 


hard of 


462 


hearing children: Minette Shanahan (deceased 

Feb., 1955)—Mar.,121 

They can’t help but read: Sister Anna Rose—Nov., 
381 

To promote oral education for the deaf: Clarence 
D. O’Connor—Sept.,287 


Ekstrom, Faith Fravel: 
lower grades’’—Feb.,75 

“Everyday expressions through speech, 
nen—Feb.,57 

Ewing, A. W. G. and Irene: “An American teacher's 
comments on education of the deaf in England,” 
Marjorie E. Magner—Jan.,11; The Ewings speak 
in Washington—Nov.,386; Home and parent guid 
ance in England (panel paper): Marjorie E. Mag 
ner—Oct.,341; Visit the U.S. (note)—Oct.,363 
Expressive writing for the deaf,” Paul C. Richard- 
son—Apr.,161 


“Studying science in the 


” 


Grace Man- 


F 


‘The fenestration operation,’ George E. Shambaugh, 
Jr., M.D.—Jan.,9 
Field, Lois G.: “All they need is a boost from yon” 


May,197 


FiLMs 
Films and filmstrips pertaining to deafness—-Apr., 
158 


Presentation of visual aids materials to the upper 
grades: Dorothy G. Kraft—June,247 


Folckemer, Eleanor: “The older deaf child’’—-June, 


245 
FOREIGN 
Argentina 
An oral school (note)—Sept.,315 
England 
“An American teacher's comments on education 
of the deaf in England,’ Marjorie E. Magner 
—Jan.,11; The Ewings speak in Washington— 
Nov.,386; Home and parent guidance in Eng 
land (panel paper): Marjorie E. Magner-—Oct., 
341 


Finland 
Special class (note)—Mar.,133 
Guatemala 
“A school in 
Jan.,19 
Hong Kong 
Chinese Overseas School—Feb.,80 


Guatemala,”’ Arthur B. Simon— 


Indonesia 
“Education of the deaf in 
Montague—May,212 
Pakistan 
“Teacher training in Pakistan,” 
—Oct.,349 


Indonesia,’’ Harriet 


Maurene Doyle 


G 


Galloway, J. H.: Re-elected to auxiliary board—Feb., 
63 

Gardner, Mark B.: “Speech we may see’’ Apr.,149 

Garkie, Mrs. James: “The parents speak in open 
forum” (panel paper)—Oct.,356 

Gesell, Arnold, M.D.: “The psychological development 
of normal and deaf children in their preschool 
years’’—Mar.,117 

Goldstein, Robert: ‘‘Teaching aphasic children’ 
239 

Goodhill, Victor: ‘‘Deafness in children 
—Oct.,333 

Groht, Mildred: Re-elected to auxiliary board—Feb.,63 

“Guidance at the John Tracy Clinic’ (panel paper), 
Alathena J. Smith—Sept.,301 

A guide to group hearing aids,’’ Paul Rotter——Jan.,23 
Guiding deaf children in following individual inter 
ests in reading’ (panel paper), Mrs. Irene T. Wasell 
—Dec.,437 


-June, 


a 1956 view” 
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H 


Hansen, Margaret Rowe: “A letter to my daughter” 
—Feb.,69 


Harp oF HEARING ADULTS 


A departure from formal classroom teaching of com- 
munication skills: Phyllis McCalmont—Feb.,61 
Lipreading lessons on television: Lucile Cypreansen 

and Jack McBride—Oct.,346 
Potentialities of auditory perception for various 
levels of hearing loss: Paul J. La Benz—Nov.,397 


Harp OF HEARING CHILDREN 

Combining lipreading and hearing: Parents talk it 
over—Apr.,173 

Let them play: Lillan Oremstad—Nov.,408 

Teaching safety to the hard of hearing child: Min- 
ette Shanahan (deceased Feb.,1955)—Apr.,157 

Three hard of hearing children: Parents talk it 
over—Feb., 81 


Hardy, William G.: “Problems of 
tion and understanding” —Sept.,2 
Harrell, Hattie: ‘Group hearing tide | in the schools— 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School’’—May,211; Re-elected 

to auxiliary board—Feb.,63 
Harris, Nathan P.: “Group hearing aids in the schools 
—Horace Mann School’’—May,210 


paar percep- 


HEARING Arps 

Hearing aids for preschool children: 
tini——Mar.,103 

Hearing aid garments: 
892 

Sandy and his hearing aid: 
Feb.,&2 

Sonotone offer of aids for needy children—Dec., 


Adam J. Sor- 
Dorothy M. McEvoy—Nov., 
Parents talk it over— 
454 


H®ARING Alps, GROUP 
Auditory training for the primary grades: Frances 
B. Asals and Henrietta OC. Ruthven—May,205 
Group hearing aids in the schools—May,208 
A guide to group hearing aids: Paul Rotter—Jan., 


Heinrichs, Mrs. Eunice L.: “Group hearing aids in 
the schools Alexander Graham Bell School (Cleve- 
land)"’—May, 212; Re-elected to auxiliary board— 
Feb.,63 

HOBBIBS 
Putting a hobby to work: 


Jan,.31 


Richard W. Reames 


Hoffmeyer, Ben E.: Named superintendent of North 
Carolina School for the Deaf (note)—Jan.,41 

“Home and parent guidance in England” (panel pa- 
per) Marjorie E, Magner—Oct.,341 

Hoskinson, Hilleary: Re-elected association treasurer 
—Feb.,63 

Howard, Petra F.: 
job’’—May,201 

Hudgins, Clarence V.: 


“A deaf person learns from his 


Photo—Apr.,164 


“T speak for parents,” Ethel B. Warfield—Jan.,14 


INDIANA 
Public school classes established 
” Albert Koch—Jan.,28 


(note)—June,270 


“Industrial audiology, 


J 


Johnson, Mrs. Eddie W.: ‘“‘The parents speak in open 
forum” (panel paper)—Oct.,357 


K 

Kent, Alice A.: developing reading 

skills” 
Kingery, Robert: 

note )—Apr.,156 


“Techniques i. 
(panel paper) —Dec.,434 


Elected to ‘Tcomiees 3oard (biog. 
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Kleffner, Frank R.: 
June,239 

Koch, Albert: ‘Industrial audiology’—Jan.,28 

Koppel, George E.: ‘The parents speak in open forum” 
(panel paper)—Oct.,359 

Kraft, Dorothy G.: “Presentation of visual 
materials to the upper grades’’—June,247 

Krohn, Emmylou: “Out of the quiet shadows’’—Dec., 
440 


“Teaching aphasic children’’— 


aids 


L 


La Benz, Paul J.: ‘“Potentialities of auditory percep- 
tion for various levels of hearing loss’’—Nov.,397 
Lamb, Mrs. George G.: Re-elected to auxiliary board 

—Feb., 63 


LANGUAGE 
Action verbs and their 
Sept.,305 
Everyday expressions through speech: 
nen—Feb.,5 
Expressive writing for the deaf: 
son—Apr.,161 


meanings: Alice Streng— 


Grace Man- 


Paul ©. Richard- 


Patricia Blair 
Apr.,169; May,213; 


“Leisure reading for deaf children,” 
Cory—Jan.,33; Mar.,123; 
June,267; Nov.,409; Dec.,447 

“Let them play,” Lillan Oremstad—Nov.,408 

“Let's dress up our rhythm bands,” Ada Belle Det 
weiler—Apr.,168 
“A letter to my daughter,’ 
Feb.,69 


Margaret Rowe Hansen— 


LIPRBADING 
Combining lipreading and hearing: 
over—Apr.,173 
A departure from formal classroom teaching of 
communication skills: Phyllis McCalmont—Feb.,61 
A four year old lipreader: Parents talk it over— 
Mar.,127 
nigeeallien lessons on 
sen and Jack McBride 


Longo, Mrs. Charles: ‘“‘The parents 
forum” (panel paper)——Oct.,360 
Lowell, Edgar L.: photo, cover—Apr. 


Parents talk it 


televi ision: 
—Oct., 


ng ucile Cyprean 


speak in open 


M 


MacAuley, Dorothy: ‘What I doctor had 
told me’’—Sept.,310 

Magner, Maxjoiio._k.: 4u American teacher's cow 
menfs on education of the deaf in England’’—Jan., 
11; Home and parent guiaance in England’ (panel 
paper)—Oct.,341 

‘Make it pretty,’’ Genevieve J. 

Mannen, Grace: “Everyday 
speech”’—Feb.,57 

Marsh, Richard 8. T.: 
Feb.,63 

Sister Mary 
396 

“Materials center,” Patricia Blair Cory—Jan.,15 

McBride, Jack: “‘Lipreading lessons on television’ 
Oct.,346 

McOalmont, Phyllis: “A departure from formal class 
room teaching of communication skills’’—Feb.,61 

McEvoy, Dorothy M.: “‘Hearing aid garments’’—Nov 
892 

McGinnis, Mildred A.: 
June,239 

McLaughlin, 
schools—Junior 
May,211 


wish my 


nN + on 


Drenne= tckep 
expressions through 
Re-elected to auxiliary board 


Henriella: ‘“‘The Christmas story’’—Nov., 


” 


“Teaching aphasic children” 


Harriet F.: 
High 


“Group hearing aids in the 
School 47, New York” 


MeEpIOAL 
Deafness in children— 
—Oct.,333 
The fenestration operation: 
Jr., M.D.—Jan.,9 
A mother writes—An otologist replies—June,251 


A 1956 view: Victor Goodhill 


George E. Shambaugh, 


Education of the deaf in In 
“The parents talk it over with 
See title entry; “Some results 
correspondence course’’—Nov 


Montague, Harriet: 
donesia’’—May,212 ; 
Harriet Montague,” 
of the John Tracy 
393 





MONTANA 

Speech and hearing services (note)—June,271 
“A mother writes—An otologist replies’ —June,251 
“A mother’s soliloquy,’ anonymous—Mar., 122 


Musto 


Songs for the primary grades: Meredith Jane Smith 
—June,253 


Myklebust, Helmer R.: Elected to Auxiliary Board 
(biog. note and photo)—Apr., 156 


N 


News NOTES 
Jan.,40; Mar.,132; Apr.,182; May,222; June,270; 
Sept.,314; Oct.,368; Nov.,414; Dec.,452 


Noise CONTROL 
Industrial audiology: Albert Koch—Jan.28 


Northrop, Helen: Fag paragraph and sentence on 
trial” (play) —Feb.,6 

Numbers, Mary E.: “reas hearing aids in the schools 
—Clarke School” —May,208 


oO 


Clarence D.: Photo—Apr.,165; Re-elected 
association president—Feb.,63; Represents associa- 
tion at C Convention (note)——Apr.,182; “To 
promote oral education for the deaf’’—Sept.,287 

“The older deaf child,’ Eleanor Folckemer—June,245 

“Open forum for parents: Home and Parent guid- 
ance’ (papers listed under Summer Meeting, 1956) 
—Sept.,301 

Oremstad, Lillan: ‘‘Let them play’—Nov.,408 

“Out of the quiet shadows,’’ Emmylou Krohn—Dec., 
440 


O’ Connor, 


P 


“The paragraph and sentence on trial” (play), Helen 
Northrop and Winifred Northrop Wright—Feb.,65 


PARENTS 


ger sm and outdoor play are necessary 

ite ) — 172 

A Goat child does think: Arthur B. Simon—June, 
246 


I speak for parents: Ethel B. Warfield—Jan.,14 

A letter to my daughter: Margaret Rowe Hansen— 
Feb.,69 

A mother writes—An otologist replies—June,251 

A mother’s soliloquy: anonymous—Mar.,122 

The older deaf child: Eleanor Folckemer—June,245 

Open forum for parents: Home and parent guidance 
(papers listed under Summer Meeting, 1956)— 
Sept., 301 

Some results of the John Tracy ay coaeceonr 
course: Harriet Montague—Nov.,393 

What I wish my doctor had told me: Dorothy Mac- 
Auley—Sept.,310 


“The parents speak in open forum,” panel papers by 
Robert H. Cole, Mrs. George T. Pratt, Mrs. James 
Garkie, Mrs. Eddie W. Johnson, George E. Koppel 
and Mrs, Charles Longo—Oct.,35i 


PARENTS TALK IT OVER WITH HARRIET MONTAGUE 


Jan.,35: Bird watching in Rhodesia; A mother who 

vei. with her children; A case of dysphasia 
81: Three hard of hearing children; Sandy and 

his hearing sid; Calvert course in foreign country 

Mar.,127: A four-year-old lipreader; A mother’s 
questions and answers 

Apr.,173: Combining lipreading and ‘hearing; A 
lazy susan for the play table; Preparing the way 
for the dentist; Barbara goes to the county fair; 
More questions and answers 

May,215: Learning from family living; A boy from 
Puerto Rico 

June, 261: Three two-year-old runabouts; Breaking 
the bottle habit; Playing games with a two-year- 
old 


Oct.,863: A deaf child’s problems with hearing 
children ; One year’s progress 

Dee.,449: Life on a New Zealand farm; Language 
learning in the kitchen; Keeping Jimmy busy 


Peck, Anna B.: Memorial to Anna B. Peck presented 
to the Volta Bureau (note)—Jan.,22 

Pittenger, Priscilla: ‘‘Audio-visual ‘aids in reading” 
(panel paper)—Dec.,432 

“The place of GSR audiometry in work with young 
children,” Jack Rosen—Nov.,387 


PLAYS FOR DEa¥F CHILDREN 


The Christmas story: Sister Mary Henriella—Nov., 
396 

The paragraph and sentence on trial: Helen North- 
rop and Winifred Northrop Wright—Feb.,65 


“Potentialities of auditory perception for various levels 
of hearing loss,” Paul J. La Benz—Nov., 

Pratt, Mrs. George T.: “The parents speak in open 
forum” (panel paper)—Oct.,353 

“Presentation of visual aids materials to the upper 
grades,’ Dorothy G. Kraft—June,247 

“Problems of audition, perception and understanding,” 
William G. Hardy—NSept., 289 


PsYOHOLOGY 
Guidance at the John Tracy Clinic (panel paper) : 
Alathena J. Smith—Sept.,301 
The psychological development of normal and deaf 
children in their preschool years: Arnold Gesell, 
M.D.—Mar.,117 


PUBLIO RELATIONS 


Make it pretty: Genevieve J. Drennen—Oct.,337 
Richard W. Reames— 


“Putting a hobby to work,” 


Jan.,31 


Q 


Quick, Marian: ‘Group hearing aids in the schools—- 
Western Pennsylvania School’’—May,209 


R 


Raney, J. A.: Resigns as head of Indiana State School 
for the Deaf (note)—Nov.,414 


RBPADING 


Reading for deaf children. 
— listed under meng 


anel discussion (pa- 
eeting, 1956)—Dec., 


They ae help but read: Sister Anna Rose—Nov., 
381 


Reames, Richard W.: 
Jan.,31 


‘Putting a hobby to work’— 


REHABILATATION 


A deaf none — from his job: Petra F. How- 
ard—May,2 


REVIEWS AND Book Notes 

Ears to hear: State of Illinois Commission for 
handicapped children—Nov.,404 

Helen Keller: Van Wyck Brooks—June,259 

A history of speech education in America: edited 
by Wallace—Nov.,406 

On the pathogenic interpretation of the so-called 
cochlear block: Oarco—Dec.,444 

Pediatric years: Spekter—Nov.,403 

A recreation program for the hearing impaired 
child: Baltimore Hearing Society—June,258 

Special education for the exceptional, Volume ITI: 
Edited by Frampton and Gall—June, 257 

Synopsis of audiology: edited by Fitzhugh—Feb.,7 

Teacher, Anne Sullivan Macy: Keller-—Dec.,444 

~*~ xd of language to deaf aiken: "Lack— 
eb., 77 

Think about these things: Merchant—-Nov.,405 

Voice and speech patterns of the hard of hearing: 
Penn—Dec.,443 

Wren: Killilea—Feb.,79 
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Reviews (Children’s Books) 

The Baby House: Simon—Mar.,125 

Big little Davy: Lenski—Dec.,447 

Book of nursery and mother goose rhymes: de 
Angeli—Jan.,34 

The cat from telegraph hill: Hurd—June,267 

The chicken in the tunnel: Thaye 

Dancing in the moon: Eichenberg——Apr.,170 

Davy’s day: Lenski—Apr.,169 

Dress up and let’s have a party: Charlip—Nov.,409 

Ernie Pyle, Boy from back home: Wilson—Jan.,33 

The first book of sea shells: Cavanna-——Jan.,33 

First camping trip: Colby—June,267 

Frog went a-courtin’: Langstaff—June,267 

Georgie to the rescue: Bright—Nov.,409 

Goomer: Waldman—Mar.,123 

I like red: Bright—Mar.,12 

I live in so many places: Hengesbough—Dec.,448 

Is this you?: Krauss—June,268 

Little dog lost, little dog found: Slobodkina—Nov., 
411 

A little oven; Estes—Mar.,124 

Lullaby for eggs: Bridgman—May,213 

Mat and Mandy and the big dog, Bigger: 
Apr.,169 

The old woman and her pig: Wadsworth—May,213 

One step, two: Zolotow—June,268 

123 45: Gregor—Dec.,44& 

Pitschi: Fischer—Mar.,123 

Play with me: Ets—Jan.,33 

The popcorn dragon: Thayer— Apr., 169 

Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow: 
Irving—Mar.,124 

See the cireus: Rey—-Dec..447 

The size of it: Berkley—June,268 

A tiny baby for you: Langstaff—Apr.,170 

Tommy learns to fly: Lewellen—Dec.,447 

The true book of sounds we hear: Podendorf—May, 
213 

Tos and downs: Berkley—June,268 

Upside down book: Hogan—June,268 

Was it a good trade?: deRegniers and Haas—Nov., 
410 

What's Inside?: Garelick—June.267 

What's your name?: Gay——Jan.,33 

World full of horses: Ipcar—May,213 

You and your senses: Schneider—Nov.,410 


Simon— 


RHYTHM 


Let's dress up our rhythm bands: Ada Belle Det- 
weiler—Apr.,168 


Richardson, Paul C.: 
deaf” —Apr., 161 
Rosen, Jack: “The place of <— * cancers in work 
with young children’’—Nov., 

Rosenstein, Edith N.: photo, cover—Oct. 

Rotter, Paul: “A guide to group hearing aids,”— 
Jan.,23 

Ruthven, Henrietta (C.: “Auditory 
primary grades’’—May,205 


“Expressive writing for the 


training for the 


s 


Schilling, Alice M.: Memorial to Alice M. 
(biography and photo)—Sept.,314 


Schilling 


ScHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE DEAF 


Alabama Institute: Deaf-blind program in Alabama 
—Jan.,10 

Alexander Graham Bell School (Cleveland): Audi- 
tory training program-—May,212 

Boston School: Olasswork photo, cover, Sept. 

California School (Berkeley): Symposium (note)— 
June,272 

Central Institute: 
May,210; 
239 

Clarke School: Auditory training program—May, 
208; Wins film prize (note)—June,271 

Evans School (Denver): “All they need is a boost 
from you,” Lois G. Field—May,197 

Horace Mann School: Auditory training program 
May,210; Classwork photo, cover—Oct.; Perfect 
association membership record—Dec.,452 

Indiana State School: Dr. Raney ct (note) — 
Nov., 414 

Towa School: (deaf- 
blind program), 


Auditory training program— 
Program for aphasic children—June, 


“Out of the quiet shadows” 
Enmylou Krohn—Dec.,440 


December 1956 


Junior High School 47 (New York): Auditory 
training program—May,211 

Lexington School: Auditory training program— 
May,211; “Materials center,” Patricia Blair Cory 
—dJan.,15; Perfect association membership rec- 
ord——Nov.,391; visual aids program—June,247 

Los Angeles secondary classes for deaf and hard of 
hearing: Descriptive note—May,204 

Mary E, Bennett School: Photo, cover, June 

Mill Neck Manor (New York): Classwork photo, 
cover, Nov. 

North Carolina School: Ben E. Hoffmeyer named 
superintendent (note)—Jan.,41 

Pennsylvania School: Notice of death of Dr. Twit- 
myer, headmaster—Nov.,380 

St. Joseph Institute (University City, Mo.): 
tory training program——-May,209 

Sunshine Cottage (San Antonio, Tex.): Expands 
program—May,224; Perfect association member- 
ship record—Dec.,452 

Tennessee School: Host school for 1957 convention 
(note)—Jan..40 

Tucker-Maxon Oral School (Portland, Ore.) : 
tory training program—May,211; 
room election—Dec.,455 

Western Pennsylvania School: 
property (note)——Jan.,27; 
program—May,209 


Audi- 


Aundi- 


note on class- 


Acanires additional 
Auditory training 


Scottie phone-aid (note)—June.270 

Shambaugh, George E., Jr., M.D.: 
operation’’—Jan.,9 

Shanahan, Minette (deceased Feb.. 1955): “Teaching 
concepts to preschool deaf and hard of hearing 
children’”’—Mar..121; ‘Teaching safety to the hard 
of hearing child”—Apr.,157 

Shore, Irvin: photo, cover, Feb. 

Silverman, S. Richard: Re-elected 
vice president—Feb.,63 

Simon, Arthur B.: “A deaf child does think’’—June, 
246; “A school in Guatemala’’—Jan..19; ‘“‘Wanted: 
A program for the adult deaf’—June.256 

“Slow learning deaf children can learn,’’ anonymous 
Mar.,101 

Smith, Alathena J. “Guidance at the 
Clinic’ (panel paper)—Sept.,301 

Smith, Meredith Jane: ‘“‘Songs for the primary grades” 
—June,253 

“Some results of the 
course,” 

“Songs for the primary grades,” 
—June.253 

Sortini, Adam J.: 
dren’’—Mar.,103 


“The fenestration 


association first 


John Tracy 


John Tracy correspondence 
Harriet Montague—Nov..: 393 
Meredith Jane Smith 


“Hearing aids for preschool chil- 


SpPrECH 
Potentialities of auditory perception for various 
levels of hearing loss: Paul J. La Benz—Novy.,397 
Speech we may see: Mark B. Gardner—Apr.,149 


Stahlem, Mrs. Evelyn: photo, cover—Apr. 

Streng, Alice: ‘“‘Action verbs and their meanings’’— 
Sept.,305 

“Studying science in the lower grades,” 
Ekstrom—Feb.,75 


Faith Fravel 


SuMMER MEETING, 1956 
Banquet speaker—June,238 
Deafness in children—a 1956 view: 
hill—Oct.,333 
The meeting was a success !—Sept.,286 
Open ferum for parents: Home and parent guid- 
ance., A panel discussion—Sept.,301 
—Guidance at the John Tracy Clinic: 
J. Smith—Sept.,301 
—Home and parent guidance in England: 
rie E. Magner—Oct.,341 
—The parents speak in open forum 
Robert H. Cole, Mrs. George T. Pratt, Mrs. 
James Garkie, Mrs. Eddie W. Johnson, George 
E. Koppel, Mrs. Charles Longo—Oct., 351 
The place of GSR audiometry in work with young 
children: Jack Rosen—Nov.,387 
Planning committees—Feb.,64 
Potentialities of auditory perception for various 
levels of hearing loss: Paul J. La Benz—Nov.,397 
Problems of audition, perception and understand- 
ing: William G. Hardy—Sept.,289 
Publicity—Jan.,8; Mar.,100; cover, Apr.; Apr., 
167; May,204; May,224 


Victor Good- 


Alathena 


Marjo- 





Reading for deaf children. A panel discussion— 
Dec.,429 
—Use of standard textbooks in the intermediate 
grades: Alyce Thomas—Dec.,429 
—Audio-visual aids in reading: Priscilla Pitten 
ger—Dec.,432 
—Techniques for developing reading skills: 
A. Kent—Dec.,434 
—Guiding deaf children in following individual 
interests in reading: Mrs. Irene T. Wasell— 
Dec.,437 
Resolution concerning meeting—Oct.,367 
Some results of the John Tracy correspondence 
course: Harriet Montague—Nov.,393 
Tentative program—Apr.,164 
They can’t help but read: Sister Anna Rose—Nov., 
881 
To promote oral education for the deaf: 
D. O’Connor—Sept.,287 


Alice 


Clarence 


“¥ 


TEACHER TRAINING 
Program at Augustana College approved 
Sept.,315 
Summer courses in speech and hearing 
Apr.,182 
Teacher training in 
Oct.,349 


“Teaching aphasic children,’”’ Mildred A. 
Frank R. Kleffner and Robert Goldstein 
“Teaching concepts to preschool deaf and 
hearing children,” Minette Shanahan 

Feb.,1955)——Mar.,121 
“Teaching safety to the hard of hearing child,” Min 
ette Shanahan (deceased Feb., 1955)—Apr.,157 
“Techniques for developing reading skills’’ (panel pa- 
per), Alice A. Kent—Dec.,434 


(note) 
-Mar.,107; 


Pakistan: Maurene Doyle- 
McGinnis, 
June,239 
hard of 
(deceased 


TELEVISION 


Lipreading lessons on television: 
sen and Jack McBride—Oct.,346 


Lucile Cyprean- 


TESTING (Hearing) 
Hearing aids for preschool children: Adam J. Sor- 
tini—Mar.,103 
The place of GSR audiometry in work with young 
children: Jack Rosen—Nov.,387 
Problems of audition, perception and understand- 
ing: William G. Hardy—Sept.,289 


“They can't help but read,’’—Sister Anna Rose—Nov., 
381 

Thomas, Alyce: “Use of standard textbooks in the 
intermediate grades” (panel paper)—Dec.,429 

Timberlake, Josephine B.: Re-elected to auxiliary 
board—Feb.,63 

“To promote oral education for the deaf,” Clarence D. 
O’ Connor—Sept.,287 

Toms, Mrs. Zach: Re-elected to auxiliary board—Feb., 
63 


De 

Tracy, Mrs. Spencer: Moderator, “Open forum for 
parents: Home and parent guidance (papers listed 
under Summer Meeting, 1956)—Sept.,301; photo, 
cover—Apr.; Receives Save the Children Federa 
tion award (note)—Mar.,132 


Traoy CLINIC 
Completes new wing (note)—Nov.,415 
Guidance at the John Tracy Clinic (panel paper) : 
Alathena J. Smith—Sept.,301 
Photo, cover—Mar. 
Some results of the John Tracy correspondence 
course: Harriet Montague—Novy.,393 


Twitmyer, Edward Marvin: Re-elected association 
second vice president-—Feb.,63; notice of death and 
tribute—Nov.,380 


U 


Upham, Louise: Memorial to Louise Upham presented 
to the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf—Mar.,102 

“Use of standard textbooks in the intermediate grades” 
(panel paper), Alyce Thomas—Dec.,429 


466 


UTaH 
Tutoring services in Salt Lake City 
279 


(note)—June, 


Vv 


VISIBL® SPERCH 
Speech we may see: Mark B. Gardner-—Apr.,149 


VIsuAL AIDS 
Materials center: Patricia Blair Cory—Jan.,15 
Presentation of visual aids materials to the upper 
grades: Dorothy G. Kraft—June,247 
VOCABULARY 
See: Language 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
California's rehabilitation program for the 
V. A. Becker—Feb.,73 
A deaf person learns from his job: Petra F. How- 
ard—May,201 
From the management viewpoint—Oct.,350 


deat: 


VouTa BUREAU 
See: Alexander Graham Bell Association 
Deaf 
VouTa REVIEW 
Microfilm edition note)—June,271 


for the 


Voree, Eleanor R.: “Group hearing aids in the 
schools—Lexington School’’—May,211 


W 


Want Aps 

Jan.,34; 

June,260; 
455 


Feb.,86; 
Sept.,316 ; 


Mar.,126; 
Oct, ,362 ; 


May,221; 
Dec., 


Apr.,181; 
Nov.,411; 


‘Wanted: A program for the adult deaf,’ Arthur B. 
Simon—June,256 

Warfield, Ethel B.: “I speak for parents’’—Jan.,14 

Wasell, Mrs. Irene T.: “Guiding deaf children in fol- 
lowing individual interests in reading’ (panel pa- 
per)—Dec.,437 

‘What I wish my doctor had told me,’’ Dorothy Mac- 
Auley—Sept.,310 

Woodward, Helen M. E.: “Group hearing aids in the 
schools—Central Institute’’—-May,210 

Wright, J. William, Jr., M.D.: Elected to Auxiliary 
Board (biog. note and photo)—Apr.,156 

Wright, Winifred Northrop: “The paragraph and 
tence on trial” (play)—Feb., 65 





Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 
BY ENA G. MACNUTT 


Former Hearing Counselor, 
Public Schools of Newton, Mass. 


A. spiral-bound lipreading textbook and 
manual for teachers of the deaf or hard of 
hearing child, with accompanying workbook. 
Now, for the first time, the pupil can use 
a workbook for lipreading just as he does 
for reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 

Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12c for mail- 
ing). Accompanying Workbooks 60¢ each 

(plus 5¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 
Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Y ears to College Entrance 

















Tunney Studio, York, Pa. 
Barbara Ann came, so small a Tot, she sleeply fell off of the dining room chair. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 


NEW YORK CITY 
Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 




















